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THE SOUTHWARK ELECTION. 


T is difficult to read without asmile Mr. Layarn’s boasts 
of the incorruptibility of his new constituents. Doubtless, 
not all the material wealth of a RotHscu1Lp would suffice to 
bribe that vast and miscellaneous populace ; but in all the 
annals of elections there is not a worse instance of the cor- 
rupt and shameless exaction of pledges. The candidates vied 
with each other, during all the first part of the contest, in 
their eagerness to swallow all conceivable demands. Down 
went household suffrage, down went the Ballot, down went 
the abolition of Church-rates, down went the equalization 
of Poor-rates. Layarp and ScoveLt ran neck and neck, till 
at last they came to the question of flogging in the army— 
suggested, doubtless, by some publican in the New Cut, who, 
surveying a tipsy Guardsman brawling in his tap-room, had 
been struck with pily at the thought of the fate which 
awaited a too liberal customer on his return to barracks. 
Mr, Scovett tried the pill, but it would not do. First, he 
offered to take it gilded, then silvered ; then he s 
it should be cut into halves ; and, finally, he offered to swallow 
it if he might be allowed a glass of water afterwards. But 
the Southwark electors were inexorable ; and accordingly 
Mr. Layarp, who had bolted the bolus crude, entire, and 
nauseous, was preferred to a rival of more delicate taste and 
weaker digestion. Mr. Layarp goes into Parliament under 
& positive engagement to vex the House of Commons with 
motions for the abolition of what, in Sonttenenls. garner 
ology, is called “the lash.” There is already, we believe, a 
gentleman in the House who betrayed on the hustings his 
impression that the “Decalogue” meant “flogging in the 
“army;” but Mr. Layarp is the solitary champion of the 
doctrine that flogging in the army is a violation of the whole 
moral law, 

We really think that the result does some honour to Mr. 
Scoyett. He was the “local” candidate—an epithet which 
generally implies that the person decorated with it is worthy 
of sitting in the Marylebone Vestry or on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He is not a highly educated man, for 
his notions as to the time at which the Edict of Nantes was 
repealed are certainly hazy ; nor is he probably troubled 
with a morbid scrupulousness ; for, as it was, he swallowed 

ledges enough to lie heavy on the conscience of an ostrich. 

t still he drew the line somewhere. Flogging in the 
army he aaasaps A knew little about, and cared less, but he 
seems to have felt, that there was a point at which honesty 
and common sense must make a stand against irrational 
dictation, and so he resisted the flogging pledge. As to Mr. 


Southwark electors who had followed the opinions he has 
expressed in his books and speeches, it would have been 
easy to place Mr. Layarp in a very awkward dilemma. 
There is a point at which everybody loses the power of 
making things pleasant to a questioning audience ; and, if 
Mr. Layarp had been plainly asked whether a Turk of the 
Sonnec sect would be justified in bastinadoing a mendacious 
or intoxicated Christian of the Eastern Church, we are con- 
vinced that even he must have replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. LayarD goes into the House of Commons with some 
of the dirt of the Southwark election sticking to his clothes, 
but he may still be a very useful man. The time is coming 
at which the special knowledge he possesses may be of great 
advantage in a Parliamentary discussion. The trip to India 
of which he boasts can at best have given him the amount 
of information which he would so heartily despise in the 
writer of A Winter in Constantinople, or Sia Months’ Sport- 
ing Adventure in the Caucasus ; but with the West of Asia 
and the East of Europe he is sufficiently acquainted to be an 
authority. It is easy to see that he will soon have occasion 
to produce his testimony. The lassitude which has succeeded 
the excitement of the Crimean war, and the absorption of 
public interest by other topics, have given a new life to the 
malcontents who murmured against the resistance offered by 
the Western Powers to the Emperor Nicnotas. A simul- 
taneous attempt is being made by a large number of writers 
and politicians, both in England and France, to represent 
the Turkish Empire as at last in the agony of dissolution, and 
to urge on the other European sovereigns that,gvhether they 
like it or not, the dead man’s inheritance nfust somehow be 
divided. That this view has its place among the hundred 
ambitious projects which float across the brain of the Em- 
peror of the Frencu is proved by the expedition to Syria ; 
and even in England it is supposed to have its partisans in 
the Cabinet itself. Mr. Layarp ought to be able to say 
much that is worth listening to on this subject, and he may 
render his country the great service of preventing a falsehood 
from taking root for want of somebody to contradict it. But 
Mr. Layarp will only mar a good cause if he displays no 
more caution and prudence than he manifested in former 
of his career. When he left Parliament, he had 
obviously not yet learned that the first condition of success 
in political controversy is to deal fairly with opponents. It 
was his custom never to withdraw an accusation, though it 
were disproved; and never to soften an opinion, though it 
rested on grounds of which some or all were displaced. 
Mr. Layarp had all the positiveness of a journalist, bat 
refused to ‘imitate the journalistic practice of silently with- 


Layarp, making every allowance for the peculiar situation | drawing from untenable positions. If these bad habits 


of a candidate, we cannot think his acceptance of |the pledge 
creditable ; and even if he took it, he should in decenc 
have refrained from triumphing over his antagonist. it 
would be an insult to his intellect to assume that he subscribes 
ex animo this effete Radical commonplace. He has seen 
an army in the field. What would he have done with 
a drunken or disobedient private on the plateau before 
Sebastopol? Would he have shot him, as is the fashion 


of our “gallant allies,” or would he have imprisoned him for | 


a month, with immunity from trench-work for himself and 
the corporal’s guard who kept him in custody? He knows 
perfectly well that under such ciroumstances there is nothing 
for it but flogging the man and sending him back to his 
duty, Nor has he, we may be sure, an abstract and specu- 


which would override his perception of expediency, Mr. 
Fawcert failed to prove out of his book that he had actually 
administered “the lash” to a lazy Arab, but the 

uoted certainly shows that Mr. Layarp viewed the 
Dosing of a human team with much philosophical com- 
posure, Indeed, if there had been anybody among the 


have not been shaken off, he will fail as lamentably as he 
| failed before, and we wish we could see that the evidence of 
the Southwark election tends much to show that he has 
mended. As it was written in the book of fate that he was 
to re-enter Parliament as the sworn enemy of flogging in the 


army, it would have been a sign of moral if he had 
least acknowledged what has done to limit 
YARD knew, though 


the practice which he condemns. Mr. 
the Southwark people were probably ignorant, that flogging 
in the army has recently been reduced to a very peculiar 
system. A man is no longer liable to “the lash” simply 
because he is a soldier. No soldier, as such, can be touched 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails, But, if he proves himself by mis- 
conduct to be net only a soldier but a blackguard, he is 
placed on a black list, and then for subsequent offences he 
may possibly be ff He has then renounced his 
immunity from “the lash,” just as a civilian too may re- 
nounce it by beating his wife or shooting at the Quesn. 
We have not been fortunate enough to meet, in all Mr. 
Layarp's election speeches, with a single allusian to this 
salutary reform. 
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COUNT PERSIGNY ON THE PRESS. 


OUNT PERSIGNY’S historical Circular is not in- 
tended for the benefit of the functionaries to whom it 

is nominally addressed. Prefects obey orders without 
requiring reasons, and, if the Minister of the Interior had 
directed that a warning should be given to every newspaper 
in France, his instructions would have been carried out 
without a moment’s hesitation. His apology for the laws re- 
specting the press, if not satisfactory to his countrymen, is the 
more complimentary tg England, because the facts on which 
it rests are for the most part apocryphal. The whole argu- 
ment is founded on the assumption that English liberty 
affords a standard by which other communities may be 
content to test their institutions. The Minister admits that 
the press in England is at present absolutely free, but he 
dwells on the restrictions which were imposed on political 
controversy when the present dynasty, a century and a 
quarter ago, was still insecure on the throne. The proper 
limits of discussion offer as difficult a problem “to a Napo- 
“leonic Minister as to a Hanoverian judge ;” and yet to 
Englishmen the step from administrative discretion to 
judicial responsibility seems to traverse a large portion of 
the interval which separates freedom from despotism. It is 
a new discovery that, at any period, English judges “ exer- 


PEROR, or to assert the rival pretensions of BourBon, or 
OrxeAns, or the Republic. Disaffection has contented itself 
with impalpable allusions, or more frequently with significant 
reticence. The discussions which have provoked official in- 
dignation have related “to abuses in society or in the 
“ Government, to the acts of the Administration, to injustice 
“ which required to be revealed, to the movement of ideas, of 
“sentiments, and of contrary opinions on social, political, 
“and commercial questions.” M. MonTaLEMBERT was 
prosecuted because he praised English institutions. The 
Gazette of Lyons was suppressed for publishing M. Berryer’s 
protest against the refusal of forensic liberty of speech, Even 
the Univers, notwithstanding its habitual falsehood and 
malignity, only opposed the policy of the Government in the 
Roman question, without affecting to dispute the title which 
it had from the first been forward to recognise. No Govern- 
ment has been more exempt than the Empire from the kind 
of attacks which Count Prrsieny properly excepts from 
judicial and administrative toleration. Not that Frenchmen 
would generally lament its fall, or fail to proclaim themselves, 
according to circumstances, cordial Royalists, or Orleanists, 
or Republicans, de la veille ; but the multitude in that country 
always submits to a Government as long as it retains its 
vigour, and the malcontent minority understands the dis- 
tinction between legitimate political controversy and seditious 


“ cised the rigorous right of condemning any person guilty 


discussion. ‘To ask for liberty of writing or of speaking, to 


“of having written, published, or printed attacks on the , object to the practice of extrajudicial arrests, even to defend 


“Crown or the State, not only to fine, imprisonment, 


| the cause of the Popz against the Imperial policy, would be 


“ scourging, or the pillory, but even to death.” No political | the undoubted privilege of every subject in a country which 
crime, except high treason, has ever been capital in | had attained to the rudiments of freedom. 


England, and certainly no judge ever founded a sentence of | 
death on a conviction for libel. Treason may be committed | 
by writing or printing, as by other overt acts, and at this 
moment a criminal who, by a printed document, invited a | 
foreign enemy to invade the country, might be legally, as 
well as justly, hanged; but the indispensable penalties 


There is something odd in M. pE Persiany’s absolute 


| silence as to the history of the press with which he has to 


deal. Lovurs XVIII. and Lovis Putippe would seem to 
suggest illustrations as much to the purpose as Queen ANNE 
or Grorce I. There was a time within living memory 
when French journalists discussed public affairs with a liberty, 


which ere common to the jurisprudence of all countries | or license, which partially accounts for their present unsatis- 


have nothing to do with the liberty of the press. Count 
Persigny may be excused for his imperfect comprehension of | 
the distinction between common and statute law. If he 
had been more familiar with the political literature of the 
last century, he would have modified his belief that attacks 
on the State and the Government were then effectually 
restrained. His belief that the liberty of the press was 
affected by an Act of 1848 is a more surprising instance of 
inaccuracy. 

It is not exactly correct to assert that English law represses 
with inexorable severity every attack on the dynasty and on 
the fundamental principles of the State. Two or three news- 
papers in Ireland subsist by the weekly publication of the 
most frantic treason; and, only last week, Mr. Macuire 
and Mr. O’DonocuvE were ranting, under the protection of | 
the police, against the QuEEN, the Parliament, the Govern- | 
ment, and the fundamental laws of the realm. Dr. Cutten 
habitually exhorts the faithful to pray for the defeat of 
English policy, without provoking any interference from the 
fierce CaruisLe or the savage CARDWELL. On the other 
band, it may be allowed that contempt is a weapon only to | 
be wielded by a settled Government exercising unquestioned 
authority. The Imperial dynasty would show weakness in 
permitting a French deputation to present a new wig to Sir 
Denis Le Marcwant as the destined clerk of a free Parlia- 
ment in the land of his Huguenot ancestors. If there had 
been any danger in the similar enterprise of the MacManon | 
mountebanks, Count Prrsieny would have been practically | 
justified in his opinion that, when existing securities were | 
found inefficient, “ England would not be brought to a halt 
“ by theories.” There is not, in fact, “a serious party, or a_ 
“ sensible man, who wishes to disturb the dynasty or Con- 
“ stitution ;” but the Mircneiis and Meacuers have found | 
that folly is not always a perfect safeguard to the emptiest — 
and vainest wiseacres. Ifthe French Government had con- | 
fined itself to the repression, by judicial prosecutions, of 
avowed attacks upon the dynasty, it would have been unrea- 
sonable to complain that the toleration habitually practised 
in England could not be safely exercised in a country fresh 


| 
} 


from a score of revolutions. But the victims of M. Biniavtt’s | 


zeal for order suffer under an entirely different class of 
grievances. 

Nothing can be sounder than Count Prresieny’s doctrine, 
nor can any theory be less applicable to the proceedings 
which it is intended to justify. No pamphlet which has 
been prosecuted, no journal which has been warned or sup- 
pressed, has ventured to call in question the title of the Em- 


factory condition. The best excuse for the Imperialist Cen- 
sorship is to be found in the overthrow of two Constitutional 
thrones by reckless writers in newspapers; yet the suppres- 
sion of all free discussion is a rude and barbarous remedy for 
the systematic production of seditious libels. The present 
Government would be strong enough to put down any 
Cavaronac or Carnet who habitually excited its subjects to 
revolt. It can only be found by experiment whether it can 
endure the free criticism of independent journals. It scems 
probable that the new Minister of the Interior will seriously 
attempt to reconcile the liberty of the press with the irre- 
sponsible absolutism of the Government ; but, sooner or later, 
two essentially incompatible principles will necessarily come 
into collision. The apostate Republican who lately adminis- 
tered the department of the Interior was logical in his 
unscrupulous insolence, M. Bm.avir even uttered an 
imprudent truth when he refused to sanction M. Lasreyrir’s 
editorship on the ground that hostile journalists were 
obnoxious to the Government in exact proportion to their 
moderation and respectability. When the horses have been 
pulled up into a walk, the reins may be safely thrown com- 
paratively loose; but as soon as the pace increases, it will 
again be necessary to tighten them, nor is it improbable 


_ that the owner will once more employ the former driver. 


The present duty of patriotic journalists, and of honest 


_ members of the Legislature in France, is as obvious as it will 


be difficult in practice. Whatever opinion may be formed 
of the spirit or tendency of ostensible concessions, they ought 
to be accepted, and not endangered by any premature exag- 


_geration. The Emperor undoubtedly desires to mitigate a 


notorious scandal, and his faithful follower, who allows that 


the present system is exceptional, probably believes that 


it may be possible to relax it without risk to the Govern- 
ment and to the dynasty. It has been justly remarked 
that Count Persieny’s liberal tendencies offer only a personal 
guarantee for the future administration of the law, but a 
temporary relaxation may be so employed as to render future 
restrictions more impracticable. Without directly assailing 
_ the Government, critics may find food for their activity in 
the servility of functionaries, and in the shameless sycophancy 
| of official writers. An awkward flatterer in the Constitutionnel 
will have surprised M. pe Prrsiany by the assertion that 
_ he has shown, “ with as much authority as historic truth, the . 
happy difference existing between the legislation which 
_“ governs the press in France and that which strikes, or 
_“ yather which crushes, one may say, journalists in England.” 
‘The prevalence of venal mendacity precisely corresponds to 
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the oppression which weighs upon honesty and independence. ' 
The French journalist who defends the law on the press, 
while he libels the liberty of England, could have no literary 
existence under a system even approximately free. 

If it should be found possible to allow political discussion 
under the Imperial Government, the change will tend mate- 
rially to diminish the risk of irritation between England and 
France. The pamphleteers of Paris have availed themselves 
largely of the safety-valve which was left open even under 
M. Biiuavutr'’s vigilant administration. If it was penal to 

raise Parliaments or Habeas Corpus Acts, it was always 
allowable to denounce the imaginary oligarchy which tyran- 
nizes over Englishmen, or to advocate the liberation of Ire- 
land, of Malta, of Canada, or of India, An inquiry into the 
increase of the French National Debt, a discussion of the 
army estimates, a review of the debates in the Legislative 
Body, will furnish a more practical and useful employment 
both for writers and, for readers. 


THE TARTAR NOT CAUGHT. 


ig is plain that even in the opinion of those who have 
urged on an advance to Pekin as the solution of all 
Chinese difficulties, the situation of things is sufficiently em- 
barrassing. Brilliant exploits, the plunder of an Imperial 
Palace, and the fact, striking to the dullest imagination, that 
European armies are at last encamped on the very walls of 
this great and mysterious city, cannot conceal from us that 
we have, as it were, penetrated to the central cell of the hive 
and found the queen-bee flown. Of what possible use can 
Pekin be by itself to the English and French Governments ? 
What they require is an Emperor to be impressed with 
their power, and to be overawed into paying an indemnity 
for the war, into conceding larger privileges to their subjects, 
and into taking care that these new liberties are respected 
by the Chinese populace and Chinese functionaries. But 
an Emperor hiding in Tartary, who has seemingly left 
all the threads of administration in the utmost disar- 
rangement, contributes no more to the settlement of the 
Chinese question than the Khan of Boxuara, or the 
Grand Lama in Lassa. We cannot get at him in Zhehol. 
We can only hope most fervently that he will recover from 
his terror, and that some of his servants will persuade him 
into believing the barbarians less anxious to deprive him of 
his life and empire than he probably supposes them to be. 
But, if he really wishes to have a most complete revenge on 
the distant nations who have insulted his majesty and defied 
his power, he will most thoroughly effect his purpose by 
staying in his gardens at Zhehol, and leaving his enemies to 
escape from the perplexities which surround them as best 
they may. 

It is natural that men’s thoughts should fly off to the 
sequel which would certainly follow the conquest of a capital 
city in another Eastern country. In India, the next step 
would assuredly be to dethrone the fugitive Emperor. Some 
scion of the Royal House, or some forgotten representative 
of an older dynasty, would be placed on the musnud. A 
treaty virtually transferring the sovereignty to the European 
victor would be hastily signed, and all things, for a while, 
would go on as before. Such a revolution is always to be 
accomplished at a minute’s notice ia India, because the only 
authority which the immense mass of the population respects 
is domestic, and the only religion which it clings to is cere- 
monial. Few Hindoos care who is their political ruler. 
Organized in their village communities, they heed not who 
is the monarch to whom their taxes are paid ; and if he will 
only allow them to go on bathing, praying, and eating as 
their fathers bathed, prayed, and ate, they will suffer him to 
worship his own gods and live his own life exactly as he 
pleases. Little as we know of the Chinese, we know that 
they would not tolerate in this way either a foreign ruler or 
the nominee of a foreign ruler. It is evident from what we 
see of them that they are by no means scrupulously obe- 
dient to Imperial laws; but still they have no notion 
or theory of law except that it emanates from, and is 
enforced by, the Emperor, A barbarian at Pekin, or 
a Sovereign under the thumb of a barbarian, would 
every hour of the day be offending the sullen pride or out- 
raging the stubborn prejudices of millions upon millions 
of men. It may be presumed, nevertheless, that when the 
journal which has been loudest in its clamour for the seizure 
of Pekin describes Lord Excrn as having an opportunity for 
a brilliant display of statesmanship, it does intend to suggest 
that we should put an Emperor of our own on the throne of 


China. Though its meaning is hidden in studied ambiguity, 
it seems to hint that the crown should be offered to the chief 
of the Tae-Pings, to the savage who styles himself the 
Heavenly Yougger Brother. Lord ought to be flat- 
tered by a renin that he should take upon himself the 
responsibility of a myriad murders. Pekin and the province 
around it are crowded with Tartars, and have been, moreover, 
expressly marked out for vengeance by the bloody horde at 
Nankin ; so that to transfer the sovereignty to the self- 
styled restorer of the Mings would be to sign the death- 
warrant of some fifty or sixty thousand persons. Even if 
an Englishman or Frenchman could be found to commit this 
gigantic crime, there is not the smallest reason for thinking 
that the English and French Governments would be brought 
by it a jot nearer to the accomplishment of their objects. 
Everything we have learned of the Tae-Pings would lead us 
to believe them infinitely more intractable than the Tartars. 
They are ruder, bloodier, more intensely Chinese. We have 
given the Mantchoo Emperor some severe lessons, which may 
possibly be bearing some little fruit, but all would have to be 
begun again with a Tae-Ping Sovereign, who, we suppose, 
would not only be conventionally Celestial, but would actually 
believe, and insist on enforcing belief, in his own affinity 
with the Godhead. 

If the Emperor persists in keeping to his retreat in 
Tartary, it is of course possible to go on holding Pekin for 
an indefinite period, but the consequences of such a course 
are startling. The expense will be perfectly overwhelming. 
The expedition is already, for its magnitude, the costliest 
which has ever been sent out from Western Europe, and 
every week during which the allied armies remain at Pekin, 
is a ruinous draft on the French and English exchequers. 
The original design was, of course, that the Chinese should 
pay for their own conquest ; but, as they preferred suffering 
the capture of Pekin to acquiescing m Lord Exem’s 
demand, it is probable that even at its original amount 
it was more than the shattered finances of the Empire 
could satisfy. In the present state of affairs the in- 
demnity claimed by the European Powers must grow 
larger daily, while the ability of the Chinese Treasury 
to defray it must be proportionately diminishing. We 
can readily imagine that the first result of humiliating their 
Emperor in the eyes of the Chinese is to embolden them to 
refuse paying taxes ; nor, indeed, is it easy to see how funds 
of any kind can find their way into the Imperial exchequer, 
considering that Pekin itself, which is now in European 
hands, is understood to be the point to which the whole 
system of canals and roads throughout China converges. 
From this point of view, the capture and sack of the Em- 
PEROR’S palace, however fortunate for the army, is unlucky 
for the nation. A mass of treasure, which might have gone 
far to indemnify English taxpayers for their sacrifices, has 
now become the private perquisite of the army ; and, oddly 
enough, whenever a question arises between the coffers of the 
State and the right of the troops to their booty, public 
feeling, as some recent correspondence shows, is invariably 
in favour of the soldiers’ claim. 

The only considerations which may prevent our looking 
on these difficulties as extremely serious arise from our 
ignorance of China. We certainly have no means of judging 
what ties may unite the Emperor to his capital—we kuow 
nothing, whatever may be pretended, of his personal cha- 
racter—-and it would be presumptuous, therefore, to affirm 
that Lord Exery will not succeed in bringing him back and 
coming to terms with him, All that can be confidently as- 
serted is that the suggestions offered in England as to the 
best course the Allies can follow are absolutely worthless. 
To hold the capital indefinitely must be ruinous. To hand 
it over to the Tae-Pings would be foolish and wicked. Let 
us hope that Lord Exery sees his way more clearly tha n we 
do in these latitudes, and let us be prepared to be satisfied if 
he obtains a good deal less than a complete reimbursement 
of the millions which we have already expended. 


MR. BRIGHT ON THE SUFFRAGE. 
M*® BRIGHT’S favourite occupation must be pleasant 


and easy. If a few scruples and convictions could be 
silenced, it would be extremely agreeable to expatiate before 
applauding thousands on the wrongs which they suffer, on 
the virtues which they possess, and on the absulut» sound- 
ness of all their opinions. A similar function is dis- 
charged by the official journalists and speakers of France, 
but courtiers are obliged to take the satisfaction of their 
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Sovereign for granted, while the loud and hearty approval 
of a flattered multitude constitutes an immediate and 
tangible reward. Not that Mr. Bricut is, even to a 
mob, a timid and calculating sycophant, for the passions 
which he arouses are also his own, and his fallacies 
have probably never become t mt to himself. His 
antipathy to the social and political institutions of England 
gives vigour to his declamation when he appeals to the 
ainbition and discontent of the classes who are without the 
limits of the Parliamentary franchise. His arguments in 
favour of Universal Suffrage are not less effective because 
they wholly fail to bear on the question in dispute. No 
opponent of modern Reform Bills has ever denied that the 
existing constituency forms only a definite fraction of the 
population. In the United Kingdom, if the electors are a 
million, four or five times that number have to con- 
tent themselves with indirect and virtual representation. 
The inquiry whether freedom and good government are 
promoted by the limitation of the constituent body, 
although it is left out of sight by Mr. Bricur, constitutes 
the entire substance of the controversy. An audience of 
manufacturing operatives naturally believes that a gross 
scandal has been ex when an eloquent orator repeats, 
with skilful iteration, the complaint that millions of men or 
of families are excluded from all share in the election of the 
House of Commons; yet Mr. Bricut would himself shrink 
from the obvious conclusion that the franchise, which he re- 
presents as an inherent right, oaght to be conceded to the 
whole population. The exclusion of one or two millions 
would be far more offensive and arbitrary than the syste- 
matic restriction of the suffrage to a body which itself ap- 
proximately represents the entire nation. It would be idle 
to explain at a Reform meeting in a large town, that a 
minority is the only safe guardian and trustee of liberty. 
The actual constituency would be too large and far too 
uniform in character, if its numbers were not partially 
broken up and neutralized by the great inequality of the 
electoral divisions. Mr. Brienr has never attempted to 
answer the objection that his favourite system would abso- 
lutely exclude from political influence the wealth, the re- 
finement, and the education of the country. The practical 
disfranchisement of proprietors, of employers, of students, and 
of professional men, would be a far more serious grievance 
than the absence from the register of the names of the 
intelligent men who manage the Rochdale Co-operation 
Association. Nothing can be more absurd than the pretence 
that a vote for a member of Parliament is essential to the 
dignity of a free subject. An English workman who may 
not happen to pay a rent of rol. is as secure as a nobleman 
from illegal arrest, from official supervision, and from inter- 
ference with his thoughts or his language. Every French- 
man has a vote, and every Frenchman must furnish him- 
self with a passport; his newspaper may be suppressed 
at the discretion of the Government, and in disturbed 


times he may himself be sent to Cayenne without trial.. 


The first proclamation after the suppression of the Republic 
in 1851 terminated with the announcement that the usurper 
restored universal suffrage. The bulk of the population at 
once profited by the boon to vote themselves and their 
posterity into servitude under a military despotism. If 
the Emperor Napoteon sometimes displays an intention of 
surrendering a fraction of his absolute power, the opposition 
which he fears is offered neither by the peasantry nor by 
the workmen of the towns, but by a few resolute cham- 
pions of the rights of station, of intellect, and of education. 
The foreigners who are most hostile to the despotism 
which they have resisted or experienced at home, almost 
always caution their English friends against any sacrifice of 
the securities which a graduated Constitution furnishes 
against executive oppression. The advocates of Parlia- 
mentary Government in France, the statesmen of Piedmont, 
the former exiles of Naples, almost unanimously deprecate 
a levelling democracy. In referring to the emancipation of 
Italy, Mr. Bricur was obliged to falsify recent history by 
asserting that the people of Tuscany and of Romagna were 
influenced by a desire for the right of voting, rather than 
by a determination to attain national unity and inde- 
pendence. It would seem that England, which is regarded 
on the Continent as the model of liberty, is really falling 
behind France, Italy, and Austria herself, in the race of 
political improvement. For the Emperor of Russia Mr. 
Bricut had a word of respect and encouragement. It is 
only in England that he sees an intolerable and obstinate 


system of tyranny. 


Discussions as to the theory of representation may be 
interminable, but it is at least certain that responsible poli- 
ticians of all parties are utterly opposed to projects for 
swamping the constituencies. Lord Russetr’s Bill of 
last session was principally attacked by his political followers, 
and it was rejected, notwithstanding the absence of nominal 
opposition, by the all but unanimous desire of the House and 
with the full approval of the country. If Mr. Brigurcan ex- 
plain the antipathy of pledged Reformers to Reform Bills, he 
will thrown a light on the controversy which is by no means 
supplied by his undisputed statistics. It is, perhaps, 
more prudent to assume the universality of a right to 
the franchise than to explain the extended working of 
a democratic Parliament. In more candid moods, Mr. 
Bricut has sometimes explained that the new consti- 
tuency was to commence its career by insisting on a whole- 


sale fiscal spoliation. An Income-tax of twelve per cent,” 


levied exclusively on realized property, was to take the place 
of Customs, of Excise, of Stamps, and of imposts on profits 
and earnings. Still more outspoken financiers of the same 
school are willing to exempt personalty from taxation by 
throwing the whole burden of the public service upon land. 
Mr. Brieut himself probably sympathizes with a project so 
ruinous to his chosen enemies, rather than with the schemes 
of repudiation which are favoured by another section of his 
followers. That debts incurred for objects of which the 
debtor may afterwards disapprove may be confiscated at his 
discretion, is a proposition which might startle the most 
popular constituency, but an inequality of taxation scarcely 
less monstrous would certainly be supported by the principal 
advocates of an extended suffrage. 

It isnotimpossible that theresistance which has been offered 
to agitation may gradually give way to pressure and to 
weariness. Candidate after candidate wins support by Reform 
pledges which he hopes to be prevented from fulfilling. 
Adulation and concession remove many obstacles in a can- 
vass, and it cannot be hoped that the conscientious recanta- 
tions of the last session will be perpetually repeated. The 
multitude may supersede, in the exercise of electoral power, 
the natural leaders who have so long secured the freedom 
and the prosperity of the community. While the contro- 
versy lasts, and even if it is closed by the overthrow of the 
Constitution, it ought to be understood that the opponents 
of promiscuous suffrage have been the true defenders of the 
liberties which demagogues sacrifice to the gratification of 


popular vanity. 


SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN’S STATEMENT. 


IR CHARLES TREVELYAN'S apology, or defiance, 
whichever it may be, is as well done as a thing can be 
that ought not to be done at all. There are some offences 
which the best attempt at a justification serves only to aggra- 
vate, and the tone of the statement by the late Governor 
of Madras merely proves that he remains utterly incapable 
of appreciating the duties which belonged to an official 
filling a high, but still a subordinate post. Except ina single 
paragraph, the boldness of which could scarcely be surpassed, 
Sir Cuarites TREVELYAN never touches the real case against 
him. He assumes throughout his exculpation that he was 
justified in regarding himself as a co-ordinate authority with 
the Governor-GeNERAL and his immediate advisers, and 
affects to regard the question as a mere financial controversy, 
in which praise or blame ought to be meted out to the 
disputant whose policy was the more sagacious, He will 
not succeed in misleading the common sense of Englishmen 
into a judgment founded on so palpable a fallacy. 

Even if it were proved, as it is certainly as yet unproved, 
that it was practicable to get rid of a deficit of more than 
6,000,000/. by safe reductions in the strength of the army, 
the course taken by Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN would be as 
unpardonable as ever; and though, in some res 
as, for example, in his disapproval of the now-abandoned 
tobacco-tax—he was probably right, we do not see in 
this the slightest excuse for the conduct for which, with 
singular complacency, he still takes credit to himself. If 
he had been right, and Mr. Witson wrong, on every point 
on which they were at issue—a conclusion which we are ve 
far from accepting—what justification could that afford for 
an act of open and dangerous defiance to the Government 
under which he held an important post? Some years since 
an Income-tax was for the first time im upon Ireland. 
What would Sir Cuartes Treveryan have thought if the 
Lorp-LrevTENANT had sent an open telegram to Downing - 
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street to protest against the measure, and had forthwith 
published in the Nation a florid appeal to the disaffected, in 
the shape of a declaration that the imposition of such 
a tax would cause, and almost excuse, an armed insur- 
rection? Yet such a case would fall very far short of what 
Sir Cuartes Trevetyan did. A few hours would suffice to 
send a recal to Dublin, while Sir Cuartes Treveryan 
knew that he had three clear months in which he might 
follow his own bent without interruption. Then in Ire- 
land we are not, as ‘n India, a handful of Englishmen 
holding absolute milizary dominion over hundreds of millions 
of an alien, and not very friendly race. We know, too, that 
Irishmen can stand a very large dose of treasonable excite- 
ment without rising in arms. We do not know, though Sir 
Cartes TREVELYAN affects to know, that official incentives 
to rebellion are quite harmless when addressed to the “ mild 
“ Hindoo,” whom, with opportune forgetfulness of the horrors 
of the mutiny, he has revived forthe purpose of his own justifi- 
cation. So mild has the race now become, in the estimation 
of the ex-Governor of Madras, that he was persuaded that by 
placing himself at the head of the malcontents he would 
not excite resistance to the measures of the Government 
of India on the part of the people of India. It is true 
that open violence has not been the result, but it is 
equally true that no sooner had the Madras Government 
pronounced against Calcutta than the whole native press 
took up thecue, and would have soon raised a formidable 
agitation if the energy of the Government had not proved that 
resistance would be hopeless. The evil did not follow, be- 
cause Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN was defeated. If, either at 
home or in India, any sign of hesitation had been shown, no 
one can say what the consequences might not have been. Sir 
Cuar.es TREVELYAN modestly proclaims himself as a self- 
sacrificing benefactor of India for having driven the Govern- 
ment to appeal to the Home authorities, and thereby brought 
about the modifications which have been wisely introduced 
into the original rough sketch of the scheme of taxation. 
There is no pretence for any such boasting. The appeal 
to the Home authorities was promptly answered by the 
recal of the rebellious Governor, and the practical abandon- 
ment of the English Income-tax machinery was simply a 
necessity which could neither be increased nor diminished 
by the attitude which Sir Cuartes Trevetyan assumed. 
Every man must be the best judge of his own motives and 
his own anticipations, and we will, therefore, assume that Sir 
Cartes TREVELYAN foresaw his own certain recal, and had 
no other object than to gain time for deliberation on a great 
public measure at the sacrifice of his own position. He was 
sufficiently careful, however, to conceal his noble devotedness 
from his adherents in India, none of whom seemed to antici- 
pate the rebuke which awaited their favourite, or to look for 
anything less than the total overthrow of Mr. Witson and 
his measures, and the instant adoption by the Home Govern- 
ment of the policy which Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN at the 
same time recommended and made impossible. . 
Apart from the personal question which has been so in- 
judiciously revived, there is much to puzzle any inquiring 
reader in the statement which is now put forward as the 
only sound exposition of the true principles of Indian 
finance. The policy of inconvenient retrenchment, as op- 
posed to the policy of increased taxation, is defended on one 
of the strangest estimates of the character of the people of 
India that have ever been published on high authority. 
When it is desired to prove that the army may be safely 
reduced, almost without limit, we are told of the remarkable 
docility of the natives of India. The mutiny itself is ap- 
led to as evidence of the submissiveness, if not of the 
Toyalty, of the Hindoo character, and the fact that there was 
no very formidable rebellion of the peasantry is paraded 
with as much confidence in proof of Hindoo mildness as 
if the Sepoys themselves had not been natives of India 
at all. We thought the vexed question of Mutiny or 
Rebellion had settled down to a tolerably unanimous 
opinion. In one sense there was no rebellion—that is to say, 
there was no very formidable resistance to authority except 
where the Sepoys had established themselves. In exactly 
the same sense it may be said that the revolution in the 
Two Sicilies was not an insurrection, but simply the con- 
quest of a kingdom by Garrpaxpi and his thousand. The 
ople of India were no more formidable to us than the 
people of Naples would have been to Francis II. if he had 
succeeded in routing GariBaLp1; but to infer from the ex- 
perience of 1853 that Hindoos may be prudently excited to 
rebellion, is a stroke of argument the boldness of which 


nothing but the exigency of Sir Cartes TREVELYAN’S case 
could account for. 

Consistency cannot fairly be looked for in such an argu- 
ment as was required for the glorification of an act of rebel- 
lion, but it is almost too startling to pass from the picture of 
the gentle submissive Hindoo, who cannot be tempted into 
resistance by the example of his brethren in arms, or by the 
incentives of Governors of the dominant race, to the com- 
panion portrait of the sullen native, goaded into rebellion by 
a tax nominally of ninepence in the pound, and really we 
suspect of about half the amount. Nothing less than an 
army on a war establishment, we are assured, will suffice to 
keep down the disaffection which so terrible an impost will 
create ; and this notwithstanding the exemption of the great 
mass of the population, and of almost every one who pays 
taxes in any other shape. 

That which seems most to have galled Sir Cuartes Tre- 
VELYAN was, as he puts it, that “not only were the Governors 
“of Madras and Bombay to be compelled to carry into 
“ effect a policy of which they disapproved, but they were 
“forbidden to express their disapproval, and weré to be 
“made to appear to approve what they most strongly con- 
“ demned.” The hardship was notthat Mr. measures 
would have passed, but that they “ would have passed with 
“ an appearance of general unanimity.” It is strange that Sir 
Cartes Trevetyan should not see that what he protests 
against so strongly is precisely that which all the rest of the 
world hold it to have been his duty to promote. Whether 
he agreed or differed, it was as much his duty to conceal a 
difference which might lead to danger as it is the duty of a 
general who is overruled in a council of war to carry out, 
instead of criticising, the operations resolved upon. Granted 
that Sir would have suffered by the 
false appearance of unanimity, India would have gained 
by it, for if the new taxation is really so dangerous 
& measure as we are told that it is, the danger could not 
but be increased by the spectacle of divided councils. If 
Sir Cuartes ‘TREVELYAN had really wished to show the 
heroism for which he takes credit, he would have sacri- 
ficed, for the good of India, the pleasure of avowing his 
own opinion. As it was, he sacrificed his own place and 
imperilled the peace of the country for his own gratification, 
and now asks to be regarded as a hero for his want of 
self-control. The matter will not bear discussion, and the 
sooner Sir Cuartes TreveLyAN allows it to drop into 
oblivion, the better it will be for his reputation. 


THE AMERICAN SECESSION MOVEMENT. 


HE American Union is undoubtedly exposed to a serious 
risk, even if the threatened disruption proves to be only 
partial and temporary. The extravagant language which is 
used in South Carolina and in some of the other cotton 
States tends to realize its own purport through the difficul- 
ties which it inte in the way of retractation or compro- 
mise. Americans have accustomed themselves, on all political 
occasions, to talk in superlatives, without foreseeing the 
influence which language may exercise when it becomes 
necessary to act. In the conventional dialect of the stump 
and the platform, every cause which may be advocated is 
sacred, all rights are precious and indefeasible, every partisan 
is a chivalrous hero and potential martyr. For similar 
reasons, irritation at once assumes the form of irreconcileable 
hostility, and the expression of discontent commences with 
treasonable declarations and with threats of civil war. In 
all probability, the majority of Yn greg orators, even in South 
Carolina, intended at first rather to prove that they were 
seriously offended by the Presidential election than to ori- 
ginate the decisive measure of secession ; but while they strove 
to show themselves in earnest, they were taken at their word, 
and the policy of the State seems now to be directed by the 
party which has for several years contemplated an actual 
separation. It is by no means impossible that the same 
influences may prevail in Georgia and Alabama, if not in 
Florida and Louisiana. At present, the extreme party in 
all parts of the South evidently prefers isolated action, in 
the hope of forcing hesitating States subsequently to acquiesce 
in measures from which they might shrink in previous 
deliberation. If South Carolina succeeds in abandoning the 
Union without resistance on the part of the Federal autho- 
rities, the supporters of secession in the adjacent States will 
be materially strengthened in their advocacy of immediate 
action. 


To foreigners, the provocation which has been offered 
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seems ludicrously disproportioned to the resentment which 
it has called forth. The Republican party, having grown 
in four years into a numerical majority, has succeeded in 
appointing an obscure nominee to the Presidency of the 
Union ; but Mr. Lixcotw will have neither the wish to inter- 
fere with slavery where it exists, nor the power to prevent 
its extension. His bitterest assailants can scarcely pretend 
that he is responsible for the legislation of Massachusetts, 
which constitutes the most substantial grievance of the 
South. If the success of the Republicans is inconsistent 
with the rights of the minority, the objection ought to 
have been taken when their candidate was proposed, 
and not because he has been elected. The allegation that 
the North has obtained a sectional triumph is only true 
because the Slave States decided unanimously against Mr. 
Luxcotw. No man who valued his life could have given a 
Republican vote in South Carolina or jn Georgia, and it is 
too much to require that the Free States should adopt the 
same process of exclusion. The interests of the South were 
fairly represented at this election by the Democrats who 
have so long been paramount, and the majority was too large 
to be attributed to any trick or accident. The seceders can 
only treat the result as a decisive proof that the enemies of 
the extension of slavery have at last acquired the control of 
the Federal Government. The Constitution, to which all 
parties refer, certainly contemplated the possible triumph 
of any political doctrine not incompatible with the domestic 
sovereignty of the States. 

Although the leaders of the movement appeal to the pas- 
sions of the multitude, it is reasonable to assume that their 
own plans are, to some extent, founded on political and 
economical considerations. Uncontrolled expansion to the 
South and to the West, and relief from the Federal tariff of 
Customs, may probably be anticipated as beneficial results 
of secession, even if the revival of the Slave-trade is not 
generally regarded as practicable. The formation of new 
Slave States might undoubtedly be facilitated by secession, 
but one principal motive for extending the area of slavery 
would be at the same time removed. In the absence of Free- 
soil confederates and of Republican opponents, it will be 
useless to multiply votes by establishing colonies of political 
allies. Cotton planters in South Carolina will not be eager 
to discover distant soils on which their own staple may be 
more cheaply produced ; and on the other hand, the breeding 
States, which deal in negroes rather than in the produce of 
their labour, are at present believed to hold obstinately 
back from the project of disruption. The hope of esta- 
blishing Free-trade with Europe at the Southern ports 
furnishes a somewhat better reason for separation. The 
Customs duties of the Union are intended for protection 
rather than for revenue, and the whole benefit of monopoly 
is appropriated by the manufacturers ofthe North. By esta- 
blishing a more liberal tariff, the cotton States would procure 
European goods more cheaply, and there would be some 
advantage in obtaining returns more readily for the raw pro- 
duce which they consign to Liverpool or to Glasgow. Yet 
the demand for cotton is already so great in comparison with 
the supply, that it may be doubted whether the export market 
is capable of extension under the most favourable circum- 
stances. The commercial advantage of a direct trade would 
consist in the removal of the tribute which is now paid 
through the Customs, partly to the Federal Government, 
but principally to the capitalists of New England. The 
reform would be worth considerable exertion, but it 
would scarcely compensate for the loss of national unity. 
It is idle to suppose that any commercial benefit would 
obtain the connivance of England at the renewal of the 
Slave-trade. The commanders of the African squadron 
would probably deal more unceremoniously with the new 
palmetto flag than with the susceptible stars and stripes of 
the New York speculators in human flesh. 

The practical difficulties and inconvenience which will 
follow from secession may be regarded as secondary dis- 
advantages in comparison with the loss which is im- 
plied in ceasing to belong to one of the greatest Powers 
in the world. Englishmen can scarcely imagine what 
their own feelings would be if they suddenly found them- 


selves subjects of a kingdom confined to Wessex or to 


Mercia, or to Great Britain north of the Humber ; yet 
the Eastern Counties or Yorkshire alone would bear a more 
considerable proportion to the United Kingdom than South 
Carolina to the United States. It seems certain that 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee will refuse to 
join a Southern confederacy. Louisiana, commanding the 


mouths of the Mississippi, is doubtful, and Texas desires the 
protection of the Union against Mexican and Indian neigh- 
bours. The separatist slaveholders are rashly throwing 
away the alliance on which they might depend for decisive 
aid in the possible danger of a servile war. It is probable 
that they may be allowed to retire without an ammed col- 
lision, but few of their politicians have calculated the imme- 
diate consequences of the measure which they are hurrying on. 
The nearest Free State will become as safe as Canada to their 
fugitive slaves ; and if their tariff is altered, a line of Custom- 
houses must be erected on their inland frontier. In the course 
of the recent discussions, some speakers have ventured to 
throw out the suggestion that large constitutional changes 
must follow upon the declaration of independence. It seems 
scarcely worth while, as they urge, to effect a revolution for 
the defence of property without putting power into the 
hands of the proprietors. In other words, the popular 
suffrage is to be restricted, with the inevitable result of 
creating a malcontent party which will co-operate with the 
neighbouring Republicans. The example and influence of 
free communities undoubtedly involves a danger to Slave. 


States ; but the risk is reduced to its lowest point when 


common domestic interests furnish the North with motives. 
for courting and humouring the South. Propagandism by 
strangers and enemies will be more unscrupulous and for- 
midable. A foreign Government would scarcely tolerate 
the treatment which is habitually inflicted in the South on 
suspected Abolitionists from Pennsylvania or from New 
England. 

On the whole, it seems probable that some of the Slave States 
will secede, and that after a time they will seek re-admission to 
the Union. The Federal Government will abstain as long 
as possible, and perhaps altogether, from the employment of 
foree. The United States flag on the fortresses which are 
garrisoned by the regular army will, for the best of reasons, 
be respected. The collection of Customs duties will pro- 
bably be allowed to proceed until some arrangement can be. 
negotiated, and possibly a reaction may take -place even in, 
South Carolina before the separation is finally completed. 
The revolutionists, by silencing opposition, must have cx- 
hausted a portion of the popular sympathy, and after a time 
the strong reasons for union will derive additional weight from 
their comparative novelty. The old Democratic allies ofthe 
slaveholders are eager to avert a catastrophe which would 
entail, among other serious consequences, the political de- 
struction of their party. The Americans are an eminently 
practical people, with an innate capacity for escaping from. 
insoluble dilemmas. They will still probably prevent the 
history of which they are so proud from breaking off at one: 
of its earliest chapters. 


THE CONTEST FOR THE OXFORD PROFESSORSHIP 
OF SANSCRIT. 


Ww. abstained, for obvious reasons, from saying anything 
about this contest while the judgment of the electors 
was pending. An election to a public office is of course a 
fair subject for public criticism when once decided ; but till 
it is decided, delicagy and justice will generally require the 
press to be silent. No doubt this, like all other practical 
questions, is a matter of discretion. There are instances in 
which the press is justified in addressing advice even toa 
jury; but they are rare. There is a great temptation, when 


you wield the influence of a powerful journal, to lend its aid - 


to a friend or a contributor at his need; but neither the 
character of the journal nor the cause of its favourite is a’ 
to gain by the result. In the present contest, the vigorous: 
interposition of two powerful journals contributed largely 
to the defeat of their candidate, by cooling his friends and 
stimulating his opponents to extraordinary efforts, without, 
probably, turning a single vote in his favour. It is true 
that journals interposed on both sides. But those which 
interposed on the other side were less important, and there- 
fore less irritating; nor was their interference tainted by 
the suspicion of a personal connexion. 

With the assistance of these indiscreet supporters of the 
right side, Oxford has been induced to reject the more eminent: 
of the two candidates by # majority of two hundred. The more 
rational of the supporters of Mr. WitttaMs probably argued’ 
that the Professorship was intended to encourage the study 
of Sanserit in this country, and that it would fail of its des- 
tined effect if an English scholar who had spent his life in 
qualifying himself for the Chair, and who was undeniably 
well qualified for it, were to be ousted from his fairly-earned 
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prize by a foreigner, however superior in reputation that 
foreigner might be. Such reasoning is not absurd ; yet 
it is pretty well established that the best way of en- 
couraging the study of any subject is to appoint the ablest 
teacher of it, from whatever quarter he may come. ‘To 
say that a study needs the stimulus of a close prize to call it 
into existence in the University, is to say that it ought not to be 
called into existence at all. The fact that Dr. Max Miter 
already possesses an academical position with a good salary, 
may be supposed to have had some weight. The motives which 
actuated the less distinguished mass of the WILLIAMs party 
were probably summed up in two replies said to have been given 
to canvassers for Dr. Max Miitter—“ I am an Englishman,” 
and “I hate that confounded intellect.” The sentiment em- 
bodied in the latter answer is more prevalent and more de- 
cided, even among the resident members of the University of 
Oxford, than a stranger, looking to the nature of their pro- 
fessed duties and responsibilities, might naturally suppose. 
The Record discovered some religious reason for preferring 
Mr. Wix.1ams, though the most distinguished member of its 

rty at Oxford was found, with Dr. Pusey and Dr. 

ANLEY, among the supporters of hisopponent. Other wise 
people ingeniously contrived to find scope for political feeling 
in the affair. There seemed also to be a widely-diffused im- 
pression that Mr. WiLuiams, as the less eminent candidate, 
was better suited to teaching missionaries, who, we presume, 
are like the cows, which farmers suppose to thrive best upon 
inferior hay. 

After all, as far as the public interest was concerned, the 
bustle and acrimony of the contest borea very large proportion 
to the magnitude of the stake. The 7'imes, in the exordiam 
of its unfortunate article, set forth with rhetorical pomp the 
extraordinary importance of a Professorship which had the 
honour that day to furnish the leading journal with a theme. 
Allthe greatand ancient Chairsof England—thoseof Bent ey, 
Newton, Porsoy, Lowrn, Gaisrorp, BuckLanp, ARNOLD— 
had been dead failures, or rather nuisances, but the Boden Pro- 
fessorship of Sanscrit was a success and a glory indeed. This 
was the poetic theory of the matter. The unadorned fact is 
that the class of the late Professor, who was the first holder 
of the Chair, certainly did not average above three ; and that 
the whole number of his pupils, from first to last, probably 
did not amount to a twentieth part of those who went 
through a course of lectures given by Dr. Arnotp. The lite- 
rary works connected with the study of Sanscrit, which have 
made Professor W 1Lson’sname fainous, were undertaken by him 
under the patronage of the East India Company, and would 
have been equally undertaken if no Boden Chair had ever 
existed. Nor is it likely that Professor Mitxer’s literary 
activity in his own line will be abated by his failure in this 
election, though this is no argument either for depriving him 
of his due or robbing the University of the lustre his elec- 
tion would have conferred on her Sanscrit Chair. There 
may hereafter be a great influx of missionary pupils into the 
University, but there was no symptom of such an influx 
under the late Professor, who was an excellent and assiduous 
teacher. Great hopes appear to be entertained of the effect 
likely to be produced on the Hindu mind by preachers 
familiar with the primitive Sanscrit Scriptures, and qualified 
to confound the Brahmins and unsettle the convictions of 
their flock by pointing out the discrepancy between the pri- 
mitive doctrine and the established superstitions of the 
country. But the Brahmins will probably be soon furnished 
with a theory of “development” suited to the theological 
emergency. Nor does the history of religious opinion en- 
courage us to assume that an established superstition will be 
at once discarded by its devotees when proved to be at 
variance with the true construction of the primitive Scrip- 
tures. 

The true importance of the Boden Professorship lie’ in 
the amount of the salary, which approaches, and will soon 
touch, rooo/, a-year. This it was which animated the rival 
parties to sustain a long and stubborn paper war, to over- 
whelm and bewilder the constituency with masses of con- 
flicting testimonials, and to wrestle, with the pertinacity of 
Greeks and Trojans, not only for the votes of the living, but 
for the posthumous suffrages of the dead. Yet, large as the 
income is, when we add together the canvassing expenses of 
both candidates through a six months’ contest, which must 
have been extravagantly large, the railway-tickets and hotel 
bills of twelve hundred non-resident voters—many of them 
brought from great distances—and the loss of a day’s 
work to a large number of professional men, we shall 
find that not much less than three years’ salary in money, 


or money’s worth, was wasted by the mode of election. 
At this sacrifice we get the judgment of a body devoid, 
in most cases, of accurate information, utterly destitute 
of the sense of individual responsibility, and ever prone, 
as experience shows, to turn a literary contest into a 
contest for some party object with which they are better 
acquainted, and in which they feel a more lively interest. 
If elections to Professorships by Convocation are to be re- 
tained, at least the mode of voting should be altered. The 
members of Convocation should be allowed to vote by post, 
transmitting their vouchers to the Head or Bursar of their 
College, who would place them in the hands of the Vice- 
Chancellor. No reasonable fear of fraud could be enter- 
tained in the case of such a constituency, and even if it 
could, personation is at least as easy under the present 
arrangement as forgery would be under that which we pro- 
pose. Under the existing system, not only is a ridiculous 
amount of money and time wasted, and the University turned 
upside down for several days, but the constituency is, in effect, 
expurgated of its most eminent members, whose occupations 
are too important to admit of their coming up to vote, while 
the neighbouring incumbents and the idler men in all parts 
of the kingdom are available upon every occasion. If the 
experience of the past election should lead to this salutary 
change, it will be some consolation to the public. The 
eminent man whose claims have been rejected by a not very 
satisfactory tribunal will find his consolation in the secure 
possession of a literary eminence and renown which no 
tribunal but that of the world of letters can give or take away. 


HESSE CASSEL. 


HAT the Second Chamber of a very small German 
State should have declined to accept a Constitution 
offered by the Government, and that the Diet should, in con- 
sequence, have been dissolved, seems as unimportant and un- 
interesting an event as could well be imagined. But great 
questions are often really tried on very little points ; and 
this contest between the Elector of Hesse and his Second 
Chamber is like the imaginary dispute between Roe and 
Doe, by which the right to broad acres and rich rent-rolls 
was tried a few years ago. A matter is at issue which has 
for many years divided the Princes and the people of Ger- 
many. The Exgcror is quite willing that his subjects should 
have a Constitution, but then he wants to give it them. His 
subjects say they have got a Constitution which is illegally 
in abeyance, and they insist on its being restored. The 
quarrel is precisely the ‘Same, on a very little scale, as that 
which divides Austria and Hungary on a great scale. A 
Constitution which is given by a Sovereign can be taken 
away at any moment by its donor; but a Constitution that 
is a law to him as well as to his people imposes on him the 
necessity of venturing on au act of positive illegality if he 
invades the liberties of his people. According to the Aus- 
trian theory of government, the Elector of Hesse Casset is 
perfectly right in declining to acknowledge that he is bound 
by the law ; and if Austria were not going down hill very 
fast, the Austrian theory of government would continue 
to prevail in Hesse Cassel, as it has done for many 
years. This is a very old subject of dispute between 
the Etecror and the mild and peaceful population of his 
little patch of territory, and Austria has already, on one oc- 
casion, interfered to crush the resistance which the mainte- 
nance of the Execror’s despotism threatened to provoke. 
Federal troops were moved by the order of Austria into 
Hesse Cassel, in spite of the remonstrance of Prussia, and 
the Electorate was reduced to as perfect tranquillity as its 
Sovereign could desire. But those days are gone by now. 
Austria has quite enough to do in minding her own concerns, 
and Prussia has, in the most positive terms, declared that no 
intervention in the affairs of the Electorate shall be permitted. 
The issue cannot, therefore, be really doubtful. The Diet is 
sure to have the best of it, and the ELecror must either 
yield or go altogether away and fall back on one of those 
colonelcies of Austrian regiments which appear to be the por- 
tion of dethroned Princes. It is not the fate or the future of 
Hesse Cassel that excites our interest, but the attitude which 
Prussia may assume in the affair. Here, at last, an oppor- 
tunity has shown itself in which the real strength or weak- 
ness of Prussia will be displayed. She may let the oppor- 
tunity slip, or she may take occasion to make an alvance 
towards the leadership of Germany, and her passivity or her 
courage may very probably decide one of the most important 
questions of which Europe awaits the solution. 
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All the world, Germans as much as the rest of mankind, 
see that the position of a nation ruled over by thirty-six sove- 
reigns, and placed between two great despotisms, is perilous 
to the last degree. All the world, except a few hundred 
dependents of the minor German Courts, see that the peril 
can only be got rid of effectually by a change of a very whole- 
sale and radical character. If the Hungarians fall away from 
Austria, and take their Sclavonic neighbours with them, 
the German provinces of the Empire will only add to the 
necessity of some system being arranged that will absorb 
them ; and when the prestige of Austria is gone, and the 
very name of Austria may perhaps be extinct, Prussia 
will stand out as the only representative and head of 
Germany. It is possible that, if this headship were 
recognised, the minor sovereigns might retain their Crowns 
for a longer or shorter period as vicegerents of Prussia ; 
but, unless Germany is united on some thoroughly new 
basis, it will soon be nothing more than the great sporting- 
ground of France and Russia, where those Powers will ride 
about at will, sure of starting some timid victim of the 
chase whenever a meet is arranged. But the Germans are 
just enough alive to their situation to be aware of the 
direction in which their interests lie. They desire, in a 
vague and placid way, the creation of a United Germany, 
and two candidates are in the field to supply them with 
what they want. Strange as it may seem at first, one 
of these candidates is the Emperor of the Frencu. 
He is anxious above all things to attain the political 
objects which his uncle attempted, but he pursues them 
by a different way. He wishes to make France mistress of 
the Continent, and to minister to the passion for territorial 
aggrandizement by which even the most sensible Frenchmen 
are devoured ; but he also wishes to escape such a collision with 
the national feeling of his neighbours as that which stimulated 
even the Spaniards tolend a nominal assistance to their English 
deliverers, and for a moment united Germany in the great 
struggle for independence and revenge. Louis NapoLeon 
will not, we may be sure, if he can possibly help it, awake 
the spirit of so deadly an opposition. His policy is to flatter 
the national pride of the Germans by offering to help them 
towards the unity they desire and the position in Europe 
which a united Germany ought to assume. The only con- 
ditions he asks are that he shall have the credit of doing 
the work, and that he shall be paid for his trouble by the 
cession of the Rhine Provinces. At present he does not 
seem very near attaining his aim. But he can afford to 
wait; and if Austria were broken up, and Prussia showed 
herself unequal to the call made on her resolution and states- 
manship, there is no saying that the Germans might not 
turn to any one strong enough to get them out of the dead- 
lock in which they would find themselves placed, avd the 
Emperor would then play the part of their good-natured 
friend. 

But it is possible that the Germans may anticipate his 
kind offices, and do the work of regeneration for themselves. 
If they are well managed by Prussia, it is even probable 
that they will do so. Distracted as Germany is, it is still 
full of national life, and pervaded by a strong wish for 
national independence. The whole moral and intellectual 
strength of Germany shrinks from making Imperial France 
the arbitress of its fate, and the successful resistance which 
the Prince Recent opposed to the cajoleries of Louis 
Napo.eon at Baden, coupled with the spirited demonstra- 
tions of Switzerland and Belgium against French encroach- 
ment, have cheered the Germans to hope that their deliver- 
ance may come from themselves. But the motive power is 
what they want, and the motive power can only come from 
Prussia. Prussia ought very shortly to be able to supply the 
necessary force. She is every day becoming richer, more 
liberal, and better organized. She has a very honest Sove- 
reign and a decent army ; but unfortunately there is one 
thing she has not got—there is no Prussian statesman. Not 
any single Minister in the ont Cabinet is of more than 
second-rate abilities. The TEUFEL system has deadened 
the energies and crippled the career even of its opponents, 
and bureaucracy is still strong enough at Berlin to force on 
the Recent Ministers whom he and his best advisers know 
to be quite the wrong men for the places they fill. 
When the Bonn police case was brought to the 
knowledge of the Government, the highest authorities 
found themselves fatally hampered by the fact that the 
Minister to whose special department the affair belonged 
had been accepted as an inevitable legacy from the preceding 
Cabinet, and that, unless he were openly dismissed, no great 


change in the relation of the police to private individuals 
could be attempted. Since then, a high legal official, who 
has ventured to incriminate the police system publicly and 
earnestly, has been sacrificed by the resentment of his supe- 
riors, and has been dismissed from his post. The Cabinet 
contains no man of sufficient mark and ability to turn out 
discordant members, to carry a liberal policy out to its con- 
clusion, and to take advantage of passing events. There can 
be no doubt that, if there were a Prussian Cavour, he 
would make a great deal of very legitimate capital out 
of this Hesse Cassel business. He would impress upon the 
general mind of Germany that Prussia was determined to 
assert her power, and take advantage of the sympathy felt for 
her by the Liberal party throughout the nation. He would 
take care not only that the Elector of Hesse was defeated, 
but that his defeat should seem attributable to Prussia. It 
will, in fact, be due to Prussia if it takes place, for it is 
the prohibition of Federal and Austrian intervention which 
has stimulated the Chamber to beard its Sovereign ; but an 
able statesman would make this evident to all the world, 
and would so control the fortunes of this little State as to 
give a very striking illustration of what Prussia can do in 
Germany. What Prussia most requires, in order to assure 
her success, is a widely-spread expectation that she is going 


to succeed. The Elector of Hxsse has been kind enough to | 


offer her a very easy and cheap means of diffusing this ex- 
pectation, and if she does not take advantage of it she will 
have thrown away a chance that is not likely to recur. 


CONSISTENCY. 


7 oo is a sort of argument which is very common in the 
present day, and which is as effective as it is common. It 
is used to refute every one who wishes to produce considerable 
reforms in 3 existing institution without surrendering what 
the reformer looks upon as its fundamental principle. “ All 
this,” it is said, ‘is extremely ingenious, and may be very true; 
but it is entirely inconsistent with the principles which you 
profess. Your proper character is that of a destroyer, not a 
reformer; you don d go further, and, taking your place amongst 
recognised heretics, disabuse yourselves of the notion that you 
are the friends and advocates of the institutions to which you 
cling from mere sentiment and association.” There is no kind of 
argument which derives so much weight from other than logical 
sources. It flatters the unamiable parts of the mind of every one 
who attends to the subject, except the persons against whom it 
is directed. Reformers are always unpopular. The conservative 
adherents of the opinions or institutions which it is proposed to 
reform hate them because they stand to a great extent on the 
same ground, because they can appeal to common principles, 
and also because they are likely to exercise a far stronger influence 
over the minds of the younger and more impressible section 
of the conservative party than men whose differences are wider 
and better marked. On the other hand, the extreme party dis- 
like them because they have less sympathy with their real affec- 
tion for the institutions which are the object of attack than for 
the bigoted and unintelligent adherence of those who oppose all 
alterations. ‘Those who are indifferent to the whole subject, or 
have but a sluggish and transient interest in it, are apt to sym- 
pathize rather with the advocates of the extreme opinions on 
either side than with those of reformers. It looks like courage 
and vigour to take a decisive view, and it saves trouble to con- 
clude that one or the other of two sharply opposed views is the 
true one, and that what looks, at the first glance, like a compro- 
mise, is mere weakness and trimming. Thus the charge of incon- 
sistency is one which enlists the sympathies of almost all observers 
against those who are taxed with it. 

To those who take a more serious interest in the subject-matter 
of such controversies than casual curiosity can excite, the charge 
of inconsistency urged against particular men is, however, a 
matter of comparatively little importance. That a man is incon- 
sistent in holding two opinions shows only that he is placed in a 
disadvantageous position. It does not prove, and it has no sort 
of tendency to prove, either the truth or the falsehood of either 
of the opinions which he holds. It only shows that it is ible 
to put them in a contradictory shape. Contradiction, as the very 
structure of the word implies, is primarily a matter of language ; 
and in a very large proportion of cases it is nothing more. Of 
course, a contradiction may go beyond this. There are such 
things as real dilemmas, of which an honest man can accept only 
one branch; but every one who has ever tried to think with ary 
approach to fairness and patience knows that they are the most 
chopery of all forms of argument, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
are mere verbal tricks. 

The charge of inconsistency is used most frequently, and with 
the greatest apparent success, in theological controversy. It 
might be applied with equal force to politics, and to every other 


subject which relates to the practical interests and affairs of man- — 


kind, The frequency of its application to Secloay. stings from 
the fact that all religious denominations have standards of belief 
to which a more or less explicit declaration of assent is generally 
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required from the ministers of the denomination, and in some cases 
from the lay members also. Thus the materials for a charge of 
inconsistency are ready prepared for every one who, for the time 
being, occupies a position of avowed hostility to any recognised 
and established form of belief. There is, however, another 
reason why such arguments are more common in theological 
than in secular controversy. Theology is distinguished from most 


- other subjects of thought by the circumstance that its results 


cannot be brought to the test of experience. The truth or 
falsehood of its propositions, and the consequences of accepting or 
rejecting them, cannot be made manifest till after death, and 
thus the controversies relating to them in this life are in a 
certain sense naturally interminable. The effect of repealing the 
Corn Laws is a matter which can be tested in a variety of ways. 
The effects of embracing one way of thinking or another upon 
theological questions never can be determined, because it is con- 
tended—usually by both parties to the controversy—that the 
most important of them lie beyond the grave. Experience, there- 
fore, plays little part, or at least little avowed part, in theological 
specu ation, though, no doubt, it insensibly changes the point of 
view from which men regard such questions, and modifies the 
5 pamgeen from which they draw their conclusions respecting them. 

ow, experience is the great enemy of the argument from di- 
lemmas and inconsistencies ; and therefore the fact that it cannot 
be applied to theological controversy explains, to some extent, the 
ardour with which theological controversialists use it against each 
other’s opinions. 

The way in which experience destroys the value of such argu- 
ments in relation to all the other subjects which enlist the sym- 
pathies of the world is very instructive. It shows two things—first, 
that the real influence of any opinions, whatever be the subject 
to which they refer, depends upon their truth, if the facts that 
there is evidence in favour of them, that they are suitable to the 
constitution of human nature, and that objections to them can be 
answered, are accepted as the tests of truth. It shows, secondly, 
that people may have firm convictions of the truth of true opinions, 
and that those convictions may rest upon reasonable grounds, 
though the persons who entertain them are not only unable to 
explain those grounds, but are in the habit of appealing to 
others which are fallacious. That this is the teaching of expe- 
rience might be proved by almost any quantity of evidence; 
but the history of our own country supplies perhaps more striking 
proof of it than any other. There can be no doubt that in the 
course of the eight centuries during which our history has now con- 
tinued, some . y of some truths have come to be recognised to 
some extent. e are still, no doubt, far from knowing the 
whole truth upon the subject of toleration. But it appears to be 
established that no opinions obtain amongst us at present for 
dissenting from which people ought to be legally punished. The 
process by which this result was reached was prousdiy that 
which has been indicated above. It was shown that there were 
reasons in its favour, that it was suitable to the feelings and con- 
stitution of human nature, and that the objections made to it 
were capable of being answered. The same might be said of the 
doctrine that it is desirable that people should have a right to 

ublish what rw f please, subject to the one of a popular tri- 
unal to say whether they ought to be punished for having ae 
nal in 


-lished it, and of the practical armen that the tribu 
tha 


question (a jury) ought not to decide that a publication should 
be punished merely because it may be exceedingly unpleasant to 

ublic or private persons, or may be greatly at variance with esta- 
plished opinions, or may be very shocking to common sentiments. 
These, and many other doctrines of the same sort, which appear 
to us perfectly familiar, but which have gradually attained their 
present position by similar processes, prove the truth of the first 
of the two propositions advanced above. 

The second proposition is perhaps even more clearly proved, 
though it is less generally recognised. The incompleteness with 
which controversialists understand and express their own opinions 
is a consideration as important as it is neglected. It is easy to see 
why it is neglected. It not only answers the p of a con- 
troversialist, but it is essential to his success in controversy, to 
accept his opponent’s statement of his own opinions. It would 
be a very unwelcome labour to most men to construct, in favour 
of an opinion which they proposed to attack, the best argument 
that they could find, and especially to construct arguments 
better than those which had been already advanced by the 
advocates of the opinions to be demolished. On the other 
hand, the reasons why men entertain opinions are hardly 
ever identical with the reasons upon which they defend 
them. A man believes in a religious or political 
because he has been brought up in it, because it suits his 
character, because his friends believe in it, because he is brave, 
because he is timid, or for a thousand other reasons which it is 
impossible to specify, and of which he himself is not aware. But 
these are not the grounds on which he defends his belief. He 
must choose, for that pu , arguments of which others will 
aeknowledge the force ; and as the weight of arguments depends, 
to a great extent, upon the evidence by which they can be sup- 
ported, and as different kinds of evidence are accessible to diffe. 
rent people, it often happens that men allege in favour of their 
opinions the reasons which accident enables them to support. If 
a man happens to be a goes scholar, he will support his views on 

hilologi eg ugh he may probably have accepted 
them long fore he ever thought of philology. If his 


tastes have led him to study physical science or history, or to 
engage in active life, or, in short, to undertake any speci 
pursuit whatever, he will be almost sure to justify his 
opinions upon the data which that pursuit supplies, although 
he formed them quite independently of it. hus the true 
reasons why opinions prevail appear but little in controversy, 
and exercise comparatively little influence over the formal res 

in which controversies are embodied. When the Puritans and 
Royalists carried their controversy to the length of civil 
war, each party put forward abundance of dogmas which  preatly 
misrepresented their own views, and which they would never 
have worked themselves into believing if it had not been for the 
heat of their contention. They distorted and misrepresented 
their own views even more than they misrepresented those of 
their antagonists. It would be very difficult at this distance of 
time to ascertain what either party had in their minds. It is 
utterly impossible to ascertain what they would have had in 
their minds if they had been able to come to a peaceable settle- 
ment of their differences, but the er history of the 
country shows that each side meant something much more and 
much better than their language expressed. 

Though controversies express but very imperfectly the minds 
of those who take part in them, creeds and tests frequently 
spring from them. e victorious party signalizes its victory 
erecting a sort of trophy over its antagonists, so that the res 
of a controversy fought out to its conclusion always is that the 
range of permissible thought is narrowed, and that views which 
once were mattersof opinion become matters of faith. The doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception in the Roman Catholic Church 
supplies a recent example. The Papal decision upon the subject 
records the victory of one of two contending parties, and narrows, 
to a certain definite extent, the liberty of opinion which prevailed 
amongst Roman Catholics. The creed adopted by the Council 
of Trent is another instance. Before its adoption, it was possible 
for a person in communion with the Roman Catholic Church to 
hold many of the opinions which since that time have been 
regarded as characteristic of Protestants. 

n political affairs, tests are not often imposed, especially in free 
nations, though they do sometimes occur; and the observations 
made above show that this is an advantage, because a test is 
almost sure to be framed for the express purpose of excluding 
one of two parties, each of which has probably contributed very 
materially to the course which the majority of the nation has 
finally adopted. The Reformation in England may no doubt be 
described as a Protestant victory, but much of its character is 
due to the Roman Catholic party. On the whole the Parliament 
and the Puritans got the upper hand in the seventeenth century, 
but the King and the Church have left a deep mark on 
history of the two succeeding centuries, and have determined our 

resent position nearly as much as their adversaries. It would 
oe been an immense misfortune if, in 1688, a constitutional 
creed had been invented, if assent to it had been required of all 
politicians, and if those who acquiesced in exclusion by its 
means from public life had taunted others who accepted it more 
or less successfully with political inconsistency. 

In many departments of life, apparent inconsistency 
is the ce of perpetuity. As recognised standards of 
belief, whatever be the subject to which they apply, do not 
express either the belief which is really entertained, or the 
grounds on which it really rests, the attempt to build upon the 
old foundations, and to adapt the existing descriptions of old 
truths to new discoveries, will occasionally involve the most 
useful of the teachers of mankind in apparent contradictions, 
and expose them to the attacks of critics who are infinitely their 
inferiors. Perhaps it would be too much to expect that men 
who have broken with ail the precedents of life, and have made 
up their minds to the conclusion that experience has nothing to 
teach them, should abstain from the satisfaction of proving that 
the institutions or opinions which they renounce cannot con- 
sistently be remodelled by those who are pledged to them. 
There is a sort of mind which has so much more respect for 
the maintenance of its own narrow rigid system than for any 
other consideration, human or divine, that it cannot conceive 
of any higher form of consistency than that of consistent slavery 
to, or rebellion against, some verbal standard of opinion. The 
only consistency which is worth having is consistency with the 
spirit and essence of an institution—that cousistency which is 
capable of seeing how new facts may be made, without violence 
or dishonesty, to take their place in those great and varied 
collections of habits, sentiments, theories, records, princi 
and institutions which collectively make up a constitution or a 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

OR those who love peace in this world, there is no course 

so safe as thorough unquestioning pretionaanep. Whatever 
opinions you utter on any controversy you will certainly be 
shened by one side or the other. The only thing to aim at is that 
you may not be abused by both. And abused by both you cer- 
tainly will be, if you are weak enough to be misled by the idea 
that there is something to be said for both parties. To steer a 
middle course is only to catch both broadsides at the same time. 
An inveterate habit that we have unfortunately formed of think- 
ing for ourselves on the subjects of the day has often brought 
this truth very palpably home tous, A true-blue partisan, whether 
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in a large controversy or a small one, looks upon an independent 
thinker much as invading generals look on an armed peasantry. A 
combatant in one uniform is liable to be shot by a combatant in 
another uniform, but a combatant in no uniform at all will certainly 
be hanged by both sides. This seems likely to be soon our own 
fate, if we are ever unlucky enough to fall into the hands of either 
side in the great Eton controversy. The Cornhill Magazine 
has been assailing the Eton masters with open and plump accu- 
sations of dishonesty, and fiercely demanding a radical change of 
system; and the Eton masters reply with equally fierce charges 
of misrepresentation. We ventured last week to suggest that it was 
not a case for revolution, but for reform, and that Eton might be 
made to satisfy more fully the educational demands of the present 
day without being reduced to the condition of a private school. 
It is difficult to say which of the two champions is most furious 
at this unpardonable attempt on our part to break the ring and 
stop the fight. A simultaneous lunge from both sides has 
promptly conveyed the reproof our temerity deserved. The first 
st brought us at the same momenta savage charge from Pater- 
amilias of having criticised his article without reading it, and a 
potiete reproof from Dr. Goodford, the Head-Master of Eton, 
or taking the side of that wicked “ Paterfamilias.” 

It is recorded of Baron Munchausen that, being on one occa- 
sion threatened at the same moment by a crocodile and a tiger, 
he disposed of both his assailants by stepping aside and allowing 
the tiger to jump down the crocodile’s throat. It seems to us 
that we cannot do better than follow the Baron’s example. It is 
not our habit to print correspondence; but as “‘ Paterfamilias” 
imagines that we have misrepresented him he has a right to be 
heard ; and as Dr. Goodford has something to say concerning 
“* Paterfamilias’” “morals and pursuits out of school,” it may 
be as well to hear him also. Having done so, we beg to assure 
both the champions that we shall desist from all further at- 
tempts at mediation, and shall leave them to fight out the 
remaining rounds undisturbed, if not in peace. 

First comes “ Paterfamilias” :— 


Srr,—In an article published in your impression of last Saturday, headed 
“Public and Private Schools,” the writer animadverts upon a letter addressed 
- A g- upon that subject tothe Editor of the Cornhill Magazine. He asserts 
that “I have not objected, as Sir John Coleridge and others have done, that 
the Eton masterg are insufficient in numbers effectively to guide the studies 
of the boys and to maintain a proper discipline among them.” 

Yet at page 646 of the Cornhill Magazine, the writer in your columns 
must have read the following passage—always supposing that he read my 
letter before he criticised it. 

“The number of Eton masters who teach is under twenty; the number of 
the boys they are supposed to teach is not far short of 850. Of these twenty 
masters, five are devoted to the tuition of lower schools, in which there are 
about 100 very young’ boys; leaving 750 senior boys to be instructed by 15 


instructors—which is impossible.” 

I might quote several other es in both the letters addressed by me 
to the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine on “ Private and Public Schools,” 
which would equally disprove the justice of the criticism of which I complain 
—but this one is conclusive and sufficient. 

I feel certain that your sense of fair play will give this remonstrance 
of mine a prominent place in your next impression. 

I am, Sir, 
oth Dec. 1860. Your faithful ‘servant, 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


PATERFAMILIAS. 

The point is immaterial enough, for what we complained of in 
“ Paterfamilias’” letter was not the omission of objections that 
were good, but the maintenance of objections that were bad. 
Probably it was only taken to give a colour to the insinuation 
that ‘we had not read his letter before we criticised it.” But it 
was precisely because we had read the whole of his letter that 
we placed on it the interpretation he contests. The question 
between us is as to the sense in which he used the word “ in- 
structed” in the extract which he quotes. Our complaint against 
him precisely was that he did not use it in the popular sense, 
viz. a8 a synonym of “teach;” but that he attempted to include 
in it, and to blame the Eton masters for not including in it, the 
“supervision out of school” which is the peculiarity of private 
schools. He is wise only to quote one sentence from his own 
letter—he could not have quoted more with safety. Three sen- 
tences further on, it proceeds:to argue out the charge just made, 
that the instructors are too few, and the terms in which the 
argument is stated abundantly prove that, spite of his present 
denial, he did mean by “ instruction” not mere teaching, but a 
sort of surveillance which is fatal to the very idea of a public 
schoo] :— 

A comparison of the number of hours and minutes which the day contains 
with the amount of school and private business to be*gone through by the 
twenty Eton tutors, will convince the most prejudiced that the slightest 
acquaintance with the character or supervision over the manners, morals, and 
pursuits of the boys under their care when out of school is impossible. With 
a larger number of inasters, such acquaintance, and such supervision, would 
be easy enough. 


If, however, in spite of these words, he really does now believe 
that the functions thus assigned to an instructor are not his true 
functions—that a schoolmaster ought to be a teacher, and not a 
father confessor or a police-spy—we trust he will use his power- 
ful pen to remedy the mischief which the ambiguity of his 
language may have caused. 

Dr. Goodford is a still more puzzling correspondent. He writes 
an indignant letter to complain of our assertion that the Eton 
masters have been selected less by merit than by chance, and 
appeals to our sense of fairness to insert the whole of his letter 
or part of it. Two days later, he writes to say that he did not 


mean we were to insert it, but only to make use of it to correct 
what we had said before. How we are to do this without insert- 
ing what he tells us, is a question which he does not attempt to 
elucidate. The problem of inserting his corrections without in- 
serting any part of his letter is beyond our capacity—the 
nearest approach we can make to it is to print only the more 
material parts :— 

I have appointed during my mastership the seven last of the gentlemen: 
to whom the article refers to aid me in the upper school ; four of them from 
King’s College, Cambridge. One of them took his B.A. degree before the 
Classical Tripos was open to him. He was, however, Craven a 
scholar and Browne’s medallist. Three have been ar since, 
neither of them held a lower place than fifth in the first class. Of the three 
other gentlemen whom I have had the pleasure of adding to our staff, one 
was a Fellow of St. John’s Co , Cambridge, Porson Universi! scholar, 
fourth in the Classical Tripos, declared by the Examiners for the Craven 
Scholarship to have acquitted himself before them so as to deserve 
commendation. The remaining two are both first-class men at Oxford. Both of 
them obtained open Fellowships there. One was a Balliol scholar, and the 
other tutor of his College. 


On this state of facts he challenges us to admit that we are 
mistaken. Really this is very embarrassing. We have no difli- 
culty in finding a reply that would be very conclusive, but we have 
great difficulty in finding one that would be polite. The per- 
plexity of this discussion is that it must either be confined to 
general assertions, which are always unsatisfactory, or it must 
degenerate into personal insult. That blasphemous and unfeeling 
Paterfamilias ventures to say of certain authorities at Eton, 
whose names he gives, that at the time of their elevation 
they “had achieved no particular distinction at the Uni- 
versity or in any branch of literature, or, indeed, of any 
kind.” We should give to this discussion an acrimony 
which we do not wish to import into it if we imitated so 
uncivil an example. We must therefore decline the war of per- 
sonalities to which Dr. Goodford invites us, and will only remind 
him that it is not on the seven last comers that the general cha- 
racter of the Eton masters, or the estimate the world forms of 
them, will principally depend. We are delighted that Dr. Good- 
ford is introducing a new element of intellectual distinction, 
which is, we hope, leavening the mass. But the mass is not 
leavened yet. It is a remarkable coincidence that these distin- 
guished class-men began to be introduced about the time the 
Cambridge Commission began to be talked of. The connexion 
is no doubt quite accidental, but as a matter of precaution we 
cannot help wishing that a remedy on which the patient 
had thriven so well had been continued till a perfect cure was 
effected. : 

Dr. Goodford complains that this is not the first time that an 
am has been made to procure publicity for the defence of 

ton :— 

On reading the letter in the Cornhill Magazine, the Provost of Eton (Dr. 
Hawtrey) wrote to the editor, asking whether the many erroneous statements 
therein made would be retracted if refuted. He received in reply an offer to 
insert “a smart and pleasant article.” 


There was an ingenious inhumanity about this offer. If any- 
thing could embitter the wounded feelings of a scholastic dignitary 
at being criticised in a Bog cones it would be the receipt of a 
request that he would defend himself “in a smart and pleasant 
article.” Can any old Eton boy realize to himself the picture of 
a head-master, or a guondam head-master, sitting down to write 
something smart Pos pleasant? We are astounded at our con- 
temporary’s courage in proposing it. There would be ot 
terribly grim and ghastly in such merriment. The blood woul 
curdle at such a production from hands that ordinarily produce 
but little pleasantness, though a good deal of smart—as at the 
jokes of Fouquier-Tinville, or the small talk of the ¢ricoteuses. 
But our contemporary has a quick eye for hidden talent. When 
he wants logic and solid statesmanship he goes to Mr. Ruskin, 
in whom no one else had discerned those qualities; and we all know 
how brilliantly it answered. With the same instinctive penetration, 
when he wants anything funny and smart, he goes to Dr. Hawtrey 
and Dr. Goodford. We trust the coy wits may yet be prevailed 
upon. Dulce est desipere in loco—that is to say, in the Cornhill 
Magazine. Christmas-tide is the time for morris-dancing and 
masquerades, and how can a Provost of Eton m t uerade more 
effectually than by writing in the Cornhill? It is the season of 
the Saturnalia, when men exchanged their parts of old, and 
slaves became masters for atime. It would be a graceful homage 
to classical antiquity if this interesting custom were adapted to 
modern times, and Dr. Goodford were to take up the pen of a 
“smart and pleasant” writer, while “Paterfamilias” armed himself 
with the birch. We don't know what the Eton boys would think 
of the latter arrangement, but we are sure that a comic defence 
of the Eton system from the pen of their head-master would be 
received with universal jubilation. 


IRELAND AND INDEPENDENCE. 


HO is to be king of the country which (barring its climate) 

may be considered, for purposes of argument, to be the 

finest in the world? Thereis a little difficulty about the matter, 
owing to the fact that there is more than one candidate in the 
field. Marshal MacMahon has claims the existence of which 
none but a latitudinarian or a sceptic would attempt to disprove. 
He is a general, he has been distinguished for his prowess and 
tact in the battle-field, and he is possessed of a peculiarly sweet 


— 
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cast of countenance, with which the deputation who went to 
present him with a sword were much struck. He is descended, 
moreover, if not from Fingal, from a very near relation of his, or 
from Brian Boru, or from one of the largest of the Irish giants, 
all of whom were gentlemen, and, like St. Patrick, came of “decent 
—— He is an attached son of the Church, and his name 
strikes terror into the Saxons, who, whenever it is mentioned in 
company, are seen to tremble and think of Fontenoy, of ’82, of 
98, of ’48, and of all the other occasions on which Celtic military 
talent was the wonder of the world. But there is another great 
claimant for the Irish crown, whose merits are certainly not to be 
forgotten for want of a muse to celebrate them in story or in 
song. This is Mr. Smith O’Brien, who is not a general, but has, 
like his rival, been remarkable for his great generalship in battle. 
He has invented a celebrated evolution, which has since been 
adopted elsewhere. The military movement which has gained 
the Irish brigade such reputation on the plains of Italy was one 
which he performed with equal promptness and success on the 
= where the peaceful Widow Malone once dwelt amid her 
ereditary greens. On the other hand, he comes of a family as 
ancient as the Marshal's. Although, unhappily, a Protestant, he 
can speak Celtic as fluently as a language of that nature is capable 
of being spoken—a feat which the admirers Of the Marshal are 
compelled to admit is as yet beyond his reach. Finally, Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, in a letter he has just published, though too modest to 
allude to his own claims, disposes of those of his competitor in a 
way which can lead but to one inference. The Marshal's family, 
he says, is in reality the same as—that is to say, no better than— 
hisown. Further, the Marshal is unfitted for the post of monarch, 
inasmuch as he has never suffered in Ireland’s cause. When 
claims are so very nearly balanced, we grant that this difference 
is decisive. It is true that Mr. Smith O’Brien has not been pre- 
sented by a grateful country with a sword. What is that to the 
counterbalancing and overwhelming argument in his favour, that 
MacMahon has never suffered ? tie does not know what exile 
is, or what a man goes through who has been tried and found 
guilty for his country’s sake. And, after all, ae the Mar- 
shal’s military genius has been overrated. He has never had 
to perform ye military evolutions over very broken ground. 
It must not be forgotten that the land about Magenta and 
Solferino is not cultivated in the same way as the “ widow” culti- 
vated her soil. This may be owing to differences of climate or 
of national character ; but the consequences, from a strategic 
point of view, seem to have been tremendous. Had the Marshal 
found himself posted at nightfall in the middle of the “ widow's” 
arden, his rear encumbered with vegetables, and British officers 
in his front, he too, perhaps, might have yielded up his sword. 
Place Mr. Smith O’Brien, on the other hand, in a fine, clear 
country, an enemy in his front, and his rear left completely 
open—give him a fair field and no cabbages—and all the officers 
in the British infantry might find themselves unable to take 
him or his army into custody. So that, for purposes of com- 
ison, the exploits of the hero of the Italian campaign may 
perhaps dismissed from consideration. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien’s letter to the American pa) roves that 
he is not to be confounded with the partisans of MacMahon and 
The O'Donoghue. Among the disaffected of the sister isle there 
are two distinct parties. Theone is the French, or Galli- 
cizing party, who correspond with Paris, present testimonials to 
Frenchmen of distinction, and clamour for General MacMahon 
and his conquering hosts. The other is a national and anti- 
French party, represented by Mr. Smith O’Brien, who appa- 
rently has modified his views since the days of the second French 
Revolution, and who repudiates the programme of The O’Dono- 
ghue and his Gallicising friends in language which is wise, and, 
to acertain extent, patriotic. He thinks that an invasion of Ireland 
by the French would not be of permanent service to the cause of 
Irish independence. He has observed that Frenchmen, in their 
character of the world’s liberators, are neither entirely unselfish 
nor quite single-minded. If they were to treat Ireland as they 
have treated Poland and Venice, what would she have gained 
by their assistance? Even if the French landed on the coast 
100,000 strong, they would not stay for ever, and as soon as the 
were gone the Irish would be worse off thanbefore. But itis 
apedohie that more than 20,000 or 30,000 could land in case of 
war, and as the Irish Protestants would remain ina body loyal to 
the English Crown, Ireland would be the theatre of a domestic and 
bloody strife. In conclusion, Mr. Smith O’Brien does not 
profess to conceal his grief at seeing that corruption is 
generally paramount in his country, and that the people have 
not made much progress in the path of national improvement. 
They have yet a moral probation to undergo before they can 
hope to win their independence. He entertains little hopes from 
any projects that are being formed for the clandestine arming of 
the population. Such secret organizations, as far as he can see, 
are likely to terminate in the same half melancholy, half ludicrous 
way in which others have terminated before. 


Mr. Smith O’Brien, though a foolish man, is a generous man 


and a gentleman, and is not to be classed altogether with the 


rest of the fanatics who, like him, are desirous of overthrowing 
English rule. His reflections on the wisdom of accepting 
aid from France are indisputably just, nor need he have gone 
further than the Peace of Amiens to prove his point. It is more 
worth remarking that in his letter he has incidentally and uncon- 
sciously tomahed wpon one of the strongest reasons that make 


Irish autonomy a wild and impossible dream. Ireland is divided 
into two hostile camps in the North and in the South, which hate 
each other with all the bitterness of brethren who disagree. His 
reverence, the parish priest, does not excommunicate the heretics 
of the North with more sincerely pious malevolence than that 
with which his reverence the parson preaches against the Popish 
idolators of the South. In Tipperary they fling brickbats at the 
scripture-reader, and in Down they are only too glad to get an 
of “larrupping” anybody who does not believe in 
the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of William III. King 
MacMahon or King O’Brien, whichever it might be, would have 
a set of troublesome subjects to deal with; and the reigni 
monarch could not safely profess any religious principles at all, 
unless he wished to have his head broken. Indeed, whichever of 
the two claimants for the crown is successful, a compromise will 
have to be made. For six months of the year he will live under the 
shadow of the cathedrals of the North, wearing Orange colours and 
drinking daily after dinner the toast of destruction tothe Pope. For 
six more he will have to take up his residence at St. Jarlath’s, and 
to fast on Fridays, on pain of being shot from behind a hedge. 
Meanwhile his loyal people will be waging internecine war 
among themselves, after the manner of the boys of Ballinasloe. 
The Orangemen and Ribbonmen would go on fighting till there 
were none left on one of the contending sides, and then the vie- 
torious party would begin fighting amongst themselves. The 
same papers that bring us intelligence of the desperate plans of 
the disaffected Catholics of the Rotunda curiously enough bring 
us equally distressing news of the bellicose intention of the 
North. The best answer which can be given to The O’ Donoghue 
and his brother rebels when they clamour for Irish independence, 
is to point them to Derry and Belfast, in order that they may 
learn what kind of ordeal awaits Ireland in the first hour that 
Irishmen are let loose against one another. Let them look on 
this picture and on that—on the fanatics of the South, and on the 
fanatics of the North. It is an amusing and instructive contrast, 
and one which will lead all sensible people to reflect that, whatever 
have been England's in respect of Ireland, one 
benefit she certainly confers on Irishmen at this moment in 
keeping them apart. 

It is said that grave disturbances of the 
aes in Londonderry next Tuesday. In spite of the 
“ Party Emblems Act” which was passed this summer for the 
express purpose of keeping them in order, the Apprentice Boys 
of Derry are determined not to be deprived of the valuable 
privilege of annoying and insulting their fellow-countrymen 
twice a year. They trust that no Protestant jury will be found 
to convict them, in case of prosecution, and are prepared to 
make demonstrations this time on the largest scale. They ve 
pose to show their entire contempt and disapproval of the wic 
Act of Parliament which forbids an Orangeman to burn gun- 
powder under the nose of a Roman Catholic. It is in vain 
to hope that these cowardly fanatics, who degrade the memory 
of the brave Derrymen of old by pretending to do honour to it, 
will abandon their purpose from good feeling or common sense. 
What Orange good feeling and loyalty mean has been shown 
this year in Canada. The same clique that grossly insulted her 
Majesty’s judges a few months since in Ireland would insult 
herself with the same conscientious cowardice as that with which 
only the other day they outraged her magistrates, and slighted 
her son and heir. Their dearest privilege is to be continually talk- 
ing of deeds in past time with which poltroons have no right to 
dare to identify themselves, and of brave ancestors of whom they 
are the loquacious sons. Their flags, and their drums, and 
their sermons, and their tar-barrels, only prove that they are 
courageous when there is no danger. Pelting a Catholic 
and walking in procession are things that very timid people 
might do, and are military operations which the gallant “ Butler” 
would have been quite willing to entrust to the care of the 
women and children of his a yaaa If real danger arose, the 
Protestant brigade who are led on to bonfires and street-rows by 
those two sons of thunder, the Rev. Dr. Millar and the Rev. Mr. 
Potter, would doubtless fight as creditably as the crusaders 
who recently devoted themselves to the cause of his Holiness. 
The “ Pope’s Own” might very well pair off with the “ Parson's 
Own,” and wage over again in every county the conflicts of 
Coptos and of Tentyra. 


A battle, prolonged and—so long as there was no real danger— 
even farious | between the rival hosts would be the first national 
achievement of the year that ushered in Irish independence. 
As it is impossible to say, with confidence, which party would 
be the first to run away, it is difficult to predict which would be 
left masters of the field. On the whole, probably the Derry boys 
would run the first, as they have been making the most noise. 
One has almost more sympathy with the vociferations of the 
Catholics who are down than with the insulting acclamations 
and triumphant poltroonery of the Orangemen who have 
them down. Meanwhile, the Gallicising agitators of the Rotunda 
will do well to think that, but for England, they would be torn 
in pieces by savage fanatics from the hotbeds of Orange Pro- 
testantism before many days were over. What would be the 
result if Dr. Millar ee — of one and 
the same legislative body .n appeal to universal suffrage in 
Treland ef be a very sanguinary performance. 
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MR, DISRAELI ON CHURCH RATES. 


EVER were men more mistaken than those who imagined 
that the green curtain had fallen on the fifth act of the 
Asian mystery, that Vivian Grey was deceased, Sidonia retired 
into private life, and Tancred settled. Cagliostro’s latest ap- 
pearance is perhaps the most wonderful of all, for his present 
character is that of the enragé advocate of the Church’sindefeasible 
right to tax the conscientious Nonconformist. The zeal with 
which the neophyte partisan of establishmentarian no-surrender 
rovlaims his new ereed is, if anything, a shade or two too strong. 
K ot only is the Duke of Marlborough the secret accomplice of 
Dr. Foster and the Liberation Society, but the Premier and 
the Lord-President of his own Cabinet (both of whom voted for 
the exemption when the report of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Committee was considered) are guilty of misprision of Dissent, 
and the whele Bench of Bishops, from Canterbury to Sodor and 
Man, are dumb dogs and faithless shepherds. The Church of 
England has, however, one faithful son still left, who never knew 
o- and who scorns all compromise, and his abode is Hughenden 
anor. 

We have, for our own part, never concealed our opinion that, 
while the total abolition of Church-rates would be a measure 
fraught with the highest injustice and the heaviest damage, yet 
it is most impolitic to press their exaction from persons who 
would use the miserable driblets wrung from them as political 
eapital at compound interest against the Church. It is not, 
therefore, likely that we shall change our views because Sidonia 
has spoken. We cannot, indeed, very well understand why 
any Churchman should be so particularly anxious to tax Dis- 
senters in this way. The money which is levied from unwilling 
givers has seldom a very converting or even sedative effect on 
the recaleitrant donors, while the pride of the dignified recipient 
might not unreasonably revolt at a revenue yielded up with 
so eminently bad a grace. The argument that the character of 
a national establishment, attaching to the Church, confers upon it 
the equitable right, if not the moral obligation, to tax the entire 
community is only a juggle of words; for national establishment 
may either imply a national corporation whose privileges and 
prerogatives extend so far, or it may imply one which does not 
possess such a right. Before 1688, there is no question that the 
claim so set up was constitutionally irrefragable, for the State 
refused to tolerate nonconformity. Every citizen was politically 
a Churchman, and dissent only existed, like other offences in the 
Statute-book, to be found out and punished. But after 1688, 
the principle of toleration was introduced into the English Con- 
stitution ; and with this principle a new definition of the Esta- 
blished Church became necessary. It was no longer a corporation 
eo-extensive with the State, but simply one endowed with large 
property much power, and high social position. We believe 

hat in this aspect it is an institution of inestimable usefulness 

and value ; and it is therefore that we reprobate most strongly the 

ill-judged zeal of Churchmen who risk the stability of the Church 

in its possible post-1688 character by urging claims which are 

only tenable upon the hypothesis that the theory of the Tudors 
the Stuarts is still in force. 

The moral liability of Dissenters to pay Church-rates is ac- 
sordingly not a necessary incident of the 1688 idea of the 
National Church. As long as no question was raised about 
it, it was one of those political anomalies which might have harm- 
leasly passed unnoticed. But, once it had become a grievance, it 
fell into the category of impossibilities ; for the attempt to vin- 
dicate it provoked the Dissenters to retaliate by trying to force 
a counter grievance down Churchmen’s throats, and to forbid 
their rating themselves for their own worship. The argument 
which Mr. Disracli retails with so much complacency—that 
there is no precedent, in any other species of taxation, for an 
exemption similar to that suggested in the Duke of Marlborough’s 
report and in Mr. Hubbard's Bill of last year—is a truism which 
ean only be met by a similar truism, that there is no other cor- 
poration in the State which has had its powers and its area cir- 
eumseribed by an Act of Toleration. If an Act had passed in the 
reign of Wilham and Mary, allowing all citizens of London who 
disapproved of the government of lord mayor and aldermen 
to withdraw from their jurisdiction, and to constitute themselves 
into independent organizations and elect their own tribunes, 
then we do not hesitate to say that these independent organiza- 
tions would have much to urge in favour of exemption from the 
civic rates imposed by the established corporation. 

But the chief mischief which Mr. Disraeli’s new-fledged zeal 
for the Established Church is likely to produce is of a practical 
kind. The discount at which Dissent is now held by vast numbers 
of rational and sensible men, and the remarkable growth which 
the Church has made of late years in the respect and est:em of 
all the best portions of the community, are, among other causes, 
greatly due to the divorce which time and circumstances have 
operated between the Church and political faction. Perhaps 

onservatism may at this moment enjoy an accidental advantage 
among Liberal Churchmen from the general disgust which is 
felt at the narrowness of the ecclesiastical appointments of the 
og pam Premier. But this episode may be at any time terminated 
By Lord Palmerston with or without five minutes’ notice. Mr. 


israeli is no doubt right in his late discovery that the secret of 
Conservative success does not consist in out-bidding Radicals in 
revolutionary changes. But there is such a thing as making too 


much of the most valuable discovery. The truly Conservative and 
statesmanlike use to have made of the “reaction” would have 
been to point out howstrongly the good sense and honesty 
of the nation had been revolted by the impudent brigandism of 
the Liberation Society, and to invite all Churchmen, without 
distinction of party, political or polemical, to convert a transient 
advantage into a lasting peace by some concordat, either virtual 
or formal, with nonconformity in its political signification. Such 
a concordat, which is already before the world under most respec- 
table auspices, would have preserved the existing framework of 
Church-rates, and yet have given liberty whenever that liberty was 
claimed by individual conscience. Dissent may talk arrogantly, 
and pretend to refuse any arrangement ; but just at this minute 
it may do well not to be unthankful even for diminished mercies. 
Mr. Disraeli, however, would not have been himself if he had 
adopted a truly statesmanlike and Conservative course. He saw 
that the flush of success had stimulated the tail of the Church- 
rate party into a preternatural state of confident activity, and he 
extended to it his contemptuous patronage in the hope of winning 
back the counties, dang the help of clerical canvassers, on a 
ery which should develope the odium theologicum into a political 
vendetta. It is hardly going too far to say that, in this misuse of 
an opportunity, hé has shown himself an even worse tactician than 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell when, with equal want of 
principle, they gave up Church-rates altogether last session. By 
this coup de téte, they put the cards into their rival’s hands ; and 
he has played them’ like a gambler. In every aspect this un- 
princi Ted policy of the Conservative leader must be productive 
of evil. Perhaps Dissenters and sham Churchmen will shake 
hands across the rate, and Lord Ebury will bless the union; and 
eo a scheme of comprehension may raise a promiscuous and vul- 
garized conventicle upon the ruins of the learned, the tolerant, 
and the historical Church of England. Perhaps the seeds of all 
old political bitterness will be revivified, the good work of a 

uarter of a century will be undone, the Church will again become 
the object of popular hatred, as the selfish monopolist of oppressive 
class privileges, Dissent will again be identified with hustings 
Liberalism, and the Liberation Society will grow into a State 
power. In whichever shape the cataclysm comes, the persons 
whom history will pronounce guilty of the downfall of the Church 
of England will be the foolish fanatics who had not the patience 
or the foresightedness to make a moderate use of a sudden turn 
of prosperity, and the adventurer who was profligate enough to 
grasp at their extravagance as the stepping-stone to his own 
selfish advantage. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


AST week, a “grand, original, legendary” opera, by Mr. 

Balfe, the libretto being irom the pen of Mr. J. Palgave 
Simpson, was produced at Covent Garden Theatre, with great 
splendour of scenery and decoration. Grand it may be, in 
accordance with the traditional classification of the lyric 
stage, original possibly also, but why legendary it might 
puzzle the author himself to explain. The opera bears the 
melodramatic title of Biazea; or, the Bravo's Bride, and, 
as might be anticipated, is occupied in depicting the career 
of our old friend Abellino, the Bravo of Venice, although under 
a different name, and with the scene of action changed from the 
city of the Doges to Milan. To make a very intelligible story 
out of the opera would be a somewhat difficult task; but the 
following may serve to give some idea of the subject-matter 
which Mr. Balfe has had to work upon. 

The curtain rising for the first act is supposed to discover 
the Cathedral-square of Milan, thronged with who 
respectfully listen to the proclamation of a herald, as, in the 
name of the Duké, he offers a considerable reward for the 
capture of the person of one Fortespada, a notorious bravo, 
whose atrocities and depredations have been more or less 
felt in the home of every Milanese. This forms the “ introduc- 
tion” to the opera. In the second scene we are introduced to 
Malespina (Mr. H. Wharton), Memmino (Mr. H. Corri), and 
various other less notable gentlemen of the Duke’s household, 
who meet to conspire against the lives of the Duke Visconti, of 
Odoardo (a young stranger, who, by his valour and manifold 
virtues, has made himself at once the Duke’s favourite and the 
people's idol), and of Bianca, the Duke’s daughter, who, havin 
frequently and indignantly refused to accept the addresses o 
Sdleepind, has been doomed by him to be the first victim, unless 
she that very night shall choose to return a more favourable anawer 
to his advances. Memmino, who is more foo) than knave, and who 
is intended to be the funny character, par excellence, of the piece, 
remonstrates, but is speedily overruled; and, being intimidated 
by the fierce and very nal threats of his colleagues, he agrees 
that Malespina, attended by Michele (Mr. Kelly), a ruffian in his 
pay, shall meet the Lady Bianca in the Cathedral, when she 
comes to pay her devotions at the sacred shrine of the Virgin. 
There he is again to press his suit, and, in the event of the lady 
continuing insensible, at a signal from this extraordinary lover 
she is to be despatched by Michele. All the necessary arrange- 
ments for this and other work of a like nature having been satis- 
factorily made, the conspirators are about to separate, when, 
to the clang of a gong and at other than a legitimate entrance, a° 
gentleman in black makes his appearance, and announcing him- 
self as Fortespada, declares that he is in possession of their secret, 
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and that unless they will consent to accept him as their leader he 
will betray them tothe Duke and Odoardo. About at once to 
put it out of his power to execute this threat, by the simple ex- 
pedient of running him through the body, they are rather taken 
aback by the information that he has left a list of their names on 
the table of his private residence, with particular instructions 
that if he does not return before a certain hour it is to be for- 
warded to the Duke. They are, in consequence, reluctantly com- 
pelled to submit to his terms, whereupon the act ends witha 
rattling bacchanalian song by the Bravo, in which he drinks to 
the success of their newly-made compact. At the appointed time 
Malespina and Bianca meet in the Cathedral, and the lady's an- 
swer being, as might be expected, yet more haughtily unfavourable, 
Malespina gives the concerted signal, and Michele is in the very 
act of striking the fatal blow, when Fortespada (whom, in the dis- 
guise of a beggar, Bianca has previously succoured) rushes for- 
ward, and the assassin himself meets the fate he had intended for 
another, while Bianca faints in the arms of her preserver. The lady 
returns to consciousness to hear herself addressed in the tenderest 
strain, and is finally left by her mysterious deliverer with the un- 
comfortable assurance that she is doomed tobe the “ Bravo's Bride,” 
while, atthe same time, she has further food for reflection in the fact 
that she is publicly pledged by her father to the Duke of Ferrara, 
and privately, by herself, to the young Odoardo. To reconcile 
these conflicting interests is, as we know, a task of no great dif- 
ficulty to the author of the Bravo of Venice, and the catastrophe 
is brought about much in the seme way in the operatic version 
of the oy Matters are eventually made smooth by the ex- 
posure of the conspirators and by the happy condensation of the 
three claimants for Bianca’s hand into one. The Duke of 
Ferrara, alias Odoardo, alias Fortespada, having, as he relates, 
accidentally discovered the lair of the true bravo, whom he found 
at the point of death, made himself master of his clothes and 
papers, and thus was enabled successfully to effect that persona- 
tion of a triad of individuals which assured him of the unbiassed 
affections of his betrothed and secured him the gratitude of the 
Duke and:his people as their common preserver. 

Much has been necessarily omitted in the foregoing sketch, 
which, as it is, has perhaps extended to a length that the 
interest of the story scarcely warrants. For instance, a character, 
Zefferina, who has not the slightest possible connexion with the 
main story, is introduced, apparently with no other object than 
giving Miss Thirlwall something to do, which, indeed, she does 
uncommonly well. 

Musically —s Bianca is by far the most ambitious at- 
tempt which Mr. Balfe has made for many years. He has for 
once forsaken the domain of ‘ballad opera,” over which he may 
now be said to have presided for so long a period, and has 
cast his latest work in the more pretentious mould of the so- 
called grand opera. All spoken dialogue is discarded, a greater 
amount of concerted music introduced, a considerable display of 
ingenuity and careful construction bestowed upon the istru- 
mentation of the accompaniments, and altogether less weight 
given to that merely ad captandum element which has in the 
main characterized his later productions even more than his 
favourite works of twenty years ago. But, with all this, we 
cannot honestly say that we regard it as by any means his most 
successful effort, thongh much of the work is undoubtedly 
skilful and musicianlike. In spite of the larger proportions of 
the picture, and of the apparently more serious aim of the 
composition, he has been unable to avoid the triviality and 
superficial character of idea which has been conspicuous in the 
two or three predecessors of Bianca. He has further, we 
cannot but think, committed a grievous mistake in allowing 
his new opera to run to such an undue length. The excuse 
is, we suppose, that length is an indispensable attribute 
of the grand opera; but that must, indeed, be an interesting 
production, both dramatically and musically, which can sustain 
the attention unflagging for nearly four hours, which is the 

riod which Bianca occupies in representation. That there 
is, however, much which must be excepted from this criticism 
is an undoubted fact; and we can look back upon some 
particular points as being as genial specimens of writing as 
any of the composer's earlier efforts which could be adduced. 
We address ourselves, then, to the task of commenting briefly 
upon the more salient musical features of the opera, prem’sing 
that we cannot attempt to give a detailed analysis of so lengthy 
and complicated a composition. 

The chorus of penitents, accompanied by the organ, which 
opens the opera, is one of the most graceful and melodious pas- 
sages which can be found in the whole work, and is sueceeded by 
the herald’s proclamation, in which a remarkable feature is the 
ingenious manner in which the flourish of trumpets on the stage, 
which announces his entrance and departure, is combined with 
the orchestral accompaniment. After a rather doll chorus, 
“ What man so bold,” the next point worthy of notice is the air 
for Beppo (Mr. St. Albyn), in which he describes to the crowd 
the superstition connected with the diabolical birth of Fortespada, 
and which, if not remarkable for any depth of expression 
or idea, is at least vigorously and effectively written. The 
meeting of the consmrators, which constitutes the finale 
to the first act, besides containing a good deal of patchy 


concerted muse of more or less merit, is chiefly remarkable for 
the pretty phrase with which the bravo introduces himself to the 
assembled plotters, and whieh is over and over again employed 


throughout the opera by way of musically alluding to the 
influence which Fortespada is exercising over the fortunes of the 
story. In spite of a slight and unmistakeable resemblance in 
some small particulars to a well-known part song of Mendelssohn, 
it must none the less for that be pronounced one of the most 
original and striking features of the piece, and is as successful a 
specimen of this species of musical suggestion as we can 
call to mind. A far different criticism must be awarded, how- 
ever, to the already popular drinking song, “Glorious wine, 
liquor divine,” which we cannot regard as anything but a 
commonplace, if not vulgar, effusion, whose ouly merit is a certain 
amount of quadrille-like spirit, while it contains a violation of 
rhythmical propriety in the phrasing of the first two lines which 
has anything but an agreeable effect. 

The second act is the shortest of the four, but contains some 
of the happiest effects in the opera. Of these we may instance 
the opening chorus of ladies, “ As slowly fades the light of day” 
—a most elegant melody, cleverly and gracefully written for the 
voices, and perhaps as good as a we know which the 
composer has written. Another remarkable feature in the second 
act is the commencement of the finale during the scene between 
the old beggar and Bianca, and immediately before the attempted 
assassination of the latter, which is distinguished by a very clever 
of the bass clarionet, as an obligato accompaniment, 
and which, although recalling a somewhat similar use of the in- 
strument in the Prophéte, shows no symptoms of plagiarism either 
from Meyerbeer or any other composer. 

The third act opens with one of those episodical scenes which 
serve only for the introduction of the seconda donna, Zefferina, 
a would-be-juvenile old lady, who, as the curtain rises, is em- 
ployed in instructing groups of dancers for the masque which is 
— to take place. The whole of this scene, though not 

aying claim to anything more than a certain sparkling elegance 
of melody and rhythm, is happily conceived, and, so far as it 
goes, successfully carried out. "Saees, who is really in the pay of 
the bravo, and is endeavouring to get some inkling of the 
state of Bianca’s affections from Zefferina, is, in pursuit of 
this object, compelled to submit to the old lady’s instructions, 
and goes through a variety of ludicrous antics, which serve at 
one and the same time to show Mr. St. Albyn’s agility both of 
voice and limb, and, indeed, elicit from the audience the onl 
hearty laugh of the evening. A ballad for Bianca, “ In vain 
strive to teach my heart,” is remarkable only for the admirable 
singing of Miss Louisa Pyne and for the grace with which the h 

is introduced into the accompaniment in the second verse. 6 
may here, perhaps, take occasion to remark that much that is 
really the most striking in the opera is the novelty and elabora- 
tion of some of the accompaniments, which, in some in- 
stances, are pushed even to the semblance of unwarrant- 
able straining after effect. One of the most interesting 
specimens of this is to be found in the introduction to the scene 
in the Duke’s chamber, which immediately follows the ballad, 
where a long and difficult succession of florid passages—clearl 
and intelligibly connected, however—are given to the violoneelli 
and double basses, and by the excellent contrast for the instru- 
ments produce a remarkably happy gffect. Again, a decidedly 
commonplace duet, at least in idea, is relieved from dalness by the 
elaborate accompaniment for the muted violins with which it has 
been farnished. If we further mention the movement for Bianca, 
“ His manly form, his beaming eye,” as rising above the ordinary 
level—a very mediocre song for Fortespada, during his interview 
with the Duke, in which he offers to save him from the machi- 
nations of his enemies as the price of his daughter's hand, 
«Tis not purple and gold that ennobles the man—” and if we state 
generally that among a good deal of uninteresting writing there 
are many points here and there which stand out favourably from 
contrast with the rest, especially the concluding phrase, “ Ah night 
of woe and terror wild,” in spite of its likeness (no doubt acci- 
dental) to a passage in Beethoven’s celebrated quintet in C major— 
we shall have devoted all the notice to the music of this lengthy 
act which we can afford. In the first scene of the fourth act the 
most noticeable points are the air for Bianca, “ Yes, I shall see 
him once again,” the ballad, ‘“‘ Once more upon the path of life,” 
for Odoardo, perhaps the best specimen of its class to be foand 
in the opera, a duet for Bianca and Odoardo, “ What thrillin 
joy,” and a trio for the two lovers and the Duke, “Good angels 
guard thee, dearest love.” In the second scene many curtail- 
ments have been made, and after a chorus, “ While twinkli 
stars and moonbeams pale,” and a bal!ad for Malespina, “ Chi 
on might relying,” alike indifferent, we arrive at the finale. 
masque, during which this part of the action takes , server to 
introduce a most admirably-arranged dance, to which Mr. Balfe 
has succeeded in writing some capital ballet-music, and which, 
from the tasteful contrast of the costume and ping, 
makes one of the decidedly popular “hits” of the piece. 
The rest of the action consists in the discomfiture of the con- 
spirators and the explanation of the mysterious identity of the 
ates personages which the hero has represented, and contains 
nothing of special interest in a niusical point of view, if we 
except, perhaps, a trio for Fortespada, Bianca, and Beppo, “No 
pitying heart for me can feel,” and a rather brilliant rondo finale, 
sung by Miss Pyne to perfection. 

Upon the performance itself it is quite unnecessary to dilate 
further than to say that it is throughout cxeellent. Both band 
and chorus are perfect ; and as for the principals, their singing 
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is now so familiar to the public as to call for no special comment- 
Miss Pyne’s beautiful voice and extraordinary powers of vocaliza- 
tion are happily as good as ever, while Mr. Harrison’s peculiarities 
are as marked in the character of the bravo Fortespada as any other 
of his impersonations. Mr. Alberto Lawrence, Mr. H. Wharton, 
Mr. H. Corri, and Mr. St. Albyn are each and all entitled toa 
word of commendation for their careful interpretation of their 
respective characters ; and, indeed, from first to last, an amount 
of care has been bestowed upon the preparation of the opera, 
both in the musical and the decorative department, which cannot 
be too highly appreciated, and which will, we trust, not a little 
assist to keeping the popularity of the Bravo's Bride undiminished 
for some time to come. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE.* 


R. EMERSON is remarkable as one of the few men who 
have persuaded the Americans in general to look upon 
him as a philoropher. He occupies in the United States the 
same sort of position which Mr. Carlyle holds in England, and 
would no doubt be described by any one who had occasion to 
enumerate the principal American contemporary authors as a 
leading man amongst them. It is not impossible, though it is 
certainly difficult, to understand how this should be. For reasons 
too long to be stated on the present occasion, the taste for writings 
at ounce mystical and popular was very strong some fifteen years 
ago on both sides of the Atlantic; and though of late it 
seems to have declined to some extent in this country, it is 
not improbable that it may have retained more vigour in the 
United States. Mr. Emerson unquestionably succeeded in gra- 
tifying this taste. He managed to write what the crowds which 
throng American lecture-rooms appear, for some strange reason, 
to relish; and he contrived to put it in an unintelligible form. 
By these two feats he bis a popularity which there is no 
ps way of explaining. That an American audience likes to 
hear the dreariest of all dreary platitudes, when they are strung 
together in what is called an oraticn, is a fact attested by credible 
proof, and must be believed, like any other strange circumstance 
which rests on that authority. That, being in that state of mind, 
mystical language should please them is what experience would 
suggest—if, indeed, experience applies to people who like ora- 
tions. It is inconceivable that Mr. Emerson should be supposed 
to have any claims to any higher reputation than this. It 
‘was once said of a well-known writer in our own country—* His 
works are nothing, mean nothing, and say nothing; but they go 
down like botiled velvet.” Mr. Emerson’s books are very unlike 
bottled velvet. The present volume is an average specimen of the 
sort of making for a considerablenumber 
of years; and taking into account the fact that it will probably ex- 
tend the reputation which he undoubtedly has acquired by similar 
publications, it deserves some attention. It is curious to know 
what the Americans like, but there can be no other reason for 
reading it. It is a oa of nine essays on Fate, Power, 
Wealth, Culture, Behaviotr, Worship, Considerations by the Way 
(the only appropriate title of the whole number, especially as it 
omits to specify any particular way), Beauty, and Illusions. Each 
of the essays has a little bit of verse put at the beginning of it, 
which generally has the advantage of rhyming, and of which, on 
an average, one half is not worth the trouble of reading, and the 
other not worth the trouble of understanding. The essays 
themselves have nothing in them, with the exccption of occasional 
—s nonsense not altogether destitute of a sort of liveliness. 
y are the weakest kind of commonplace elaborately thrown 
into unintelligible shapes. For instance, twenty-eight pages are 
devoted to the subject of Behaviour, the gist of which is as 
follows :—Manners are the way of doing things. They are very 
influential. 1 fend notices this. ey are of great social 
importance. manners are very unpleasant. American 
manners are often coarse. The manners of different classes 
differ. Sometimes manners mislead those who observe them. They 
depend to some extent on character. People’s bodies are very ex- 
ive. The eye is very expressive. (This original remark 
four pages.) The nose is expressive. The gait is expressive. 
manners of Courts are usually good. anners are im- 
portant in business. They enable people to judge of the cha- 
racter of women, and enable society to repel ill-bred people. 
Self-possession is the foundation of good manners. Haste is 
vulgar. Great power of character is more important than man- 
ner. The force of manners depends upon what they express. 
No rules can be laid down about manners. People ought not to 
show off. Novels are the literature of manners. ‘T'ruth and 
simplicity are causes of good manners. Heroic manners are very 
impressive. manners sometimes make an impression like 
beauty. People ought to wish to please. 

This is a fair and complete abstract of the essay in question, 
which is neither much better nor much worse than the others. 
The remarkable point about it is that there seems to be no rea- 
son to doubt that people liked it, and actually left their houses 
for the purpose of hearing a man tell them that there is a good 
deal of expression in the human eye, and that people who look at 
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statues ought not “to smite them with canes.” What must the 
dulness have been which such an entertainment relieved ? and 
what must be the standard of literary excellence in a country 
which ranks a man who writes in this way amongst distinguished 
authors? The style in which Mr. Emerson lectures his countrymen 
is even more remarkable than the matter which he considers ap- 
propriate. Itis like that ofa spasmodic writing-master crying 
over his own copy slips. The paragraph which we have con- 
densed into the expression, “‘ People ought not to show off,” is as 
follows :— 

Self-reliance is the basis of behaviour, as it is the guaranty that the 

wers are not squandered in too much demonstration. In this country, 
where school education is universal, we have a superficial culture, and a pro- 
fusion of reading, and writing, and expression. We parade our nobilities in 
poems and orations instead of working them up into happiness. There is a 
whisper out of the ages to him who can understand it, “ whatever is known to 
thyself alone has always very great value.” There is some reason to believe 
that when a man does not write his poetry it escapes by other vents through 
him, instead of the one vent of writing, clings to his form and manners, 
whilst poets have often nothing poetical about them except their verses. 
Jacobi said that “ when a man has fully expressed his thought he has some- 
what less possession of it.” One wt | say the rule is “ what a man is irre- 
sistibly urged to say, helps him and us. In explaining his thought to others, 
he explains it to himself: but when he opens it for show it corrupts him.” 


We would confidently appeal to our readers whether our way 
of stating the substance of this paragraph is not a great improve- 
ment. As it stands, the passage is one of the most curious prac- 
tical contradictions that it would be possible to quote. A man 
who quotes Jacobi for the purpose of denouncing ostentation, 
and describes as ‘‘a whisper out of the ages” the proposition that 
the knowledge of the fact that a man has in his pocket two half- 
crowns, a fourpenny piece, and a Russia leather purse must be 
of very great value because it is known to himself alone, needs 
reminding that if it is wrong to work up nobilities into poems 
and orations, it can hardly i right to use platitudes for the 
purpose. 

It might have been supposed that so commonplace a writer 
would at any rate have avoided the grosser sorts of folly ; but 
Mr. Emerson has a happy facility for enlivening triviality with 
extravagance. There is an essay upon Worship which, after 
maundering through the usual pantheistic commonplaces for a 
certain time, goes off into a sort of parable, which reads like an 
emasculate passage of Walt Whitman. The point to be illus- 
trated is that “ the faithful student can reverse all the warnings 
of his early instinct under the guidance of a deeper instinct. . . 
He learns the greatness of humility.” Mr. Emerson, it 
appears, once knew a faithful student of this kind whom he calls 
Benedict. This gentleman was unsuccessful on principle. ‘ In 
all the encounters that have yet chanced,” he beautifully observed, 
“TI have not been weaponed for that particular occasion, and 
have been historically beaten, and yet 1 know I have never been 
beaten, have never yet fought, shall certainly fight when my 
hour comes, and shall beat.” This “ remarkable man” went 
into the country for ten months, and there “ Thick-starred 
Orion was my only companion ... I kept company with every 
man ontheroad... I could not degrade myself by casting abou® 
in my memory for a thought, nor by waiting for one. If the 
thought come, I would give it entertainment. It should, as it 
ought, go into my hands and feet; but if it come not sponta- 
neously, it comes not rightly at all. Ifit can spare me, I am 
sure I can spare it,” &c. &c. It has been suggested as a possible 
explanation of the braying of donkeys, that the creatures aro 
occasionally struck with a desire to vary the monotony of their 
existence by doing something striking, and showing the world 
that if they do lift up their voices they are capable of 
uttering a memorable sound. The bray is a sort of wa 
of saying, “Strike, but hear me.” It is only on some suc. 
principle as this that it is possible to understand the occa- 
sional friskiness with which Mr. Emerson intersperses his 
dreary platitudes with downright nonsense. On any other 
supposition such a passage as the one quoted would be unin- 
telligible. Could eos Ee any other reason for a sane man’s 
saying that he had gone into the country for ten months, thick- 
starred Orion being his only companion—that he kept company 
with every man on the road, because he “could not stoop to be 
a circumstance”—and that he would not degrade himself by 
casting about in his memory for a thought ? 


We have melancholy exhibitions in our own coun It is 
melancholy that marchionesses and others should be followers 
of Dr. Cumming, and should like to hear him say that the 
world would stop if God did not keep pushing it. it is melan- 
choly that ee in a lower class of life should pass their Sunday 
evenings at Exeter Hall, hearing converted prize-fighters sing 
hymns to the tune of the King of the Cannibal Islands, 
but we are not sure that it is not more melancholy stiil to think 
of the condition to which the most intelligent part of American 
society is reduced. It is a national calamity that a man who is 
generally supposed to occupy a sort of classical position amongst 
American authors should gravely read to an audience taken 
from the most intelligent part of the most intelligent city in the 
Union, nonsense which in England would hardly be admitted 
into the pages of a fourth-rate magazine, edited and written by 
the lowest kind of literary hacks disguising their identity under 
names looking as if they had been given by the Foundling 
Hospital. Much nonsense is still talked here, but hardly any 


Englishman who had anything like a reputation to lose would 
is i ibing the pantheism of 


write such a sentence as this in 
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the future:—“ He” (man) “shall expect no co-operation, 
he shall walk with no companion. The nameless Thought, 
the nameless Power, the super-personal Heart, he shall 
repose alone on that.” Swearing, no doubt, is wrong, but if 
expletives were ever justifiable, they would be justified by such 
provocation as this. The energy of expression with which a 
certain general is said to hare silenced the “‘ barbarian bagpipes” 
of a Scotch regiment which drowned the word of command, 
would almost be excusable in reference to this sort of language. 
The cant of religion is bad, the cant of philanthropy is worse, 
but the cant of sentimental pantheism is utterly intolerable. The 
super-personal Heart and the nameless Thought are infinitely less 
respectable than Mumbo Jumbo. The fetish worshipper does be- 
lieve in his bit of wood, but it is almost inconceivable ‘hat any sane 
man should make a god of bad English, except for purposes of 
affectation. The whole book, from end to end, is a continuous 
stream of twaddle, relieved by nonsense. Theréis, here and there, 
a sort of cleverness about it; but generally speaking it is 
pervaded by an impotence and inaccuracy of mind which is 
only matched by the ostentation in which it is clothed. Mr. 
Emerson is always arguing from statistics to fatalism; and 
amongst other remarks about them says :—‘‘One more fagot of 
these adamantine bandages is the new science of statistics. It 
is arule that the most casual and extraordinary events of the 
basis of population is broad enough to become matter of fixed 
ealeulation. .... Doubtless, in every million there will be an 
astronomer, a mathematician, a comic poet, a mystic.” In an 
earlier set of essays (which we quote from memory) he said that, 
if one man in forty thousand eats shoes, there will be in every 
forty thousand men one who eats shoes. He is obviously 
ignorant of the principles of the science which he thus illustrates. 
If the millionth part of mankind are mathematicians, it does not 
follow that in every million one will be a mathematician. 
Tf there were six balls, two of which were black, it would not fol- 
low that every set of three taken out of them would contain one 
black ball. ‘The odds that any given set of three such balls 
would contain at least one black one would be four to one. The 
odds that it would contain two white and one black would be 
three to two. This may seem a trivial criticism, but it is one 
which goes far to expose the real character of Mr. Emerson's 
whole mind. He has a vague sort of notion that statistics prove 
his point, and he never thinks of taking the pains to see what 
they really prove, but after asserting something altogether con- 
trary to the fact, flies off about “ torrents of tendency,” “ pebbles 
from the mountain,” ‘ Thales, Anaximenes, Hipparchus, 
Empedocles, Aristarchus, Pythagoras, and (Enipodes.” Such 
strings of names give one an earnest desire to have the 
right of cross-examination. It would be infinitely delight- 
ful to see Mr. Emerson made to show what he really 
knows. ‘“‘Who was (£nipodes? Where and when did he 
live? Give an account of his principal opinions, and show in 
what particulars they agreed with, and differed from, those of 
Anaximenes, Empedocles, and Aristarchus?” This is the sort of 
question which it would be really pleasant to see him set to 
answer in the presence of some examiner who set their proper 
value on “ torrents of tendency,” ‘‘ stupendous antagonisms,” 
and other unmeaning evasions. Probably Mr. Emerson never 
knew anything of the rigorous discipline which takes the non- 
sense out of young Englishmen, and teaches them to talk of 
words that have a meaning instead of “superpersonal Hearts,” and 
‘torrents of tendency.” The whole tone of his writings is that 
of a classical, philosophical, educational institution, where the 
young gentlemen are instructed, without corporal punishment, 
on physiological principles, and can neither write, construe, nor 
know a humbug when they see him. 


MEMORIALS OF LORD GAMBIER.* 


He is the most surprising example of bookmaking that 
this age has seen. e had supposed from the motto of 
these volumes, Audi alteram partem, that their main purpose 
was to defend Lord Gambier’s memory against the animadver- 
sions of Lord Dundonald. But really if this were Lady 
Chatterton’s object, she should remember that critics are only 
men, and amid the load of irrelevant matter which she introduces, 
it is almost impossible for any human patience and industry to 
render justice to the character and services of Lord Gambier. 
Were it not for the fact that these volumes appeared some weeks 
ago, we might suppose that Lady Chatterton had taken for the 
model of her vindication the proceedings of Miss Shedden in 
the Probate Court. It is not a very hopeful method of cor- 
recting the public estimate of Lord Gambier, to publish two 
volumes of what are called Memorials of him in which, for 
many successive pages, and even chapters, the reader might easily 
forget that such a person ever lived. It will hardly be believed 
that the first of the two volumes now before us contains a number 
of letters and a diary written several years before Lord Gambier 
was born; while the larger part of the same volume is made up 
of letters of Mrs. Hannah More, treating of her schools in 
Somersetshire, of her small literary undertakings, of the con- 
duct of the clergymen in her neighbourhood, and of many other 
trivial matters of which the oan has already heard enough in 
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several bulky volumes of correspondence published twenty or 
more years ago. We are far from denying that these letters 

sess a certain sort of interest, and indeed it is one of the ob- 
jects of the present article to direct attention to what is gene- 
rally a rendebie, and in some parts almost an amusing compila- 
tion. The only objection we have to make to the first and part 
of the second of these volumes is that, except in a few pages, 
they have no legitimate connexion with the subject of which they 
profess to treat. Why should Mrs. Hannah More's letters 
from Cowslip Green be published under the title of Memorials, 
either “ personal” or “ historical,” of a naval officer, who is 
scarcely ever mentioned in them, and whose career they have 
hardly any tendency to illustrate? It surely cannot be Lady 
Chatterton’s desire to suggest to her readers’ minds the conclu- 
sion, which would be by no means just, that Admiral Lord 
Gambier was no better than an old woman. 

In order to understand the pretexts which are alleged to jostify 
this compilation, it is necessary to bear in mind that James, 
afterwards Lord Gambier, was born in 1756, and was brought 
up by his aunt, the wife of Sir Charles Middleton, afterwards 
First Lord of the Admiralty and Lord Barham. The fact last 
stated may help to explain to us how Lord Gambier got on so 
well in his profession, and why Mrs. More’s letters to Sir Charles 
and Lady Middleton form an important part of these Memorials, 
It should also be mentioned that a sister of Lord Gambier was 
married to Morton Pitt, the son of John Pitt, who was a cousin 
and intimate friend of the famous William Pitt, the elder. On 
this account it has been thought proper to include in the present 
work a number of letters which William Pitt and many other 
persons wrote to John Pitt or to Morton Pitt, or to somebody 
else. As Lady Chatterton puts the matter very plainly—either 
these letters have some slight connexion with Lord Gambier’s 
life, or, if they have not, they are interesting on some other ac- 
count. Thus we have a letter dated two years before Lord 
Gambier was born, in which William Pitt informs John Pitt that 
he is going to marry Lady Hester Grenville. It may interest 
many readers to sce that upon this occasion the renowned orator 
and statesman could only write a few commonplace sentences, 
which any one of them might have penned himself. This is one 
excuse for the appearance of the letter—another might be that 
the child of the marriage therein announced was that second Wil- 
liam Pitt whose Ministry found good employment for Lord 
Gambier in the long war which it waged with France. Per- 
haps some of Lady Chatterton’s irrelevancy may be attributed to 
her desire to begin at the very beginning with her Memorials. 

We must, however, protest against the “ journalistic letters” 
of a certain Mrs. Featherstonhaugh as destitute of even this 
shadow of an apology. Nevertheless this lady had merits of her 
own, and she was connected with the Gambier family. “She was 
the first female traveller who ascended Mont Cenis ;”’ her brother 
married a sister-in-law of John Pitt, and her brother’s son married 
a sister of Lord Gambier. For these reasons, then, and for its 
intrinsic merits, we must have Mrs. Featherstonhaugh’s journal, 
She was present at Aix-la-Chapelle while the peace was making 
there, and she went to the diplomatic parties of Lord Sandwich. 
“ Her descriptions have a lifelike freshness, and set one down, 
as it were, ready dressed on the spot” at one of these parties. 
Such descriptions are the more suitable to a life of Lord-Gambier 
because we are assured that “his religious views excluded 
none of the generally received amusements of society,” and 
therefore he might have gone to one of Lord Sandwich’s parties 
himself, but that he did not happen to be born till eight years 
afterwards. Still, it is satisfactory to get some notion of what 
sort of world it was into which he was coming. Mrs. Feather- 
stonhaugh saw Marshal Saxe, and the ladies his companions, at the 
Brussels theatre, and she witnessed a review of the fierce-looking 
hussars and pandours whom the allies had brought to fight in 
miserable Flanders; and then she went to Paris and saw the 
King of France and Madame de Pompadour, and painted her 
face a little to be in the mode, and — the French gentle- 
men very polite, and heard that the Dauphiness was in an 
interesting situation. 

If it be true, as stated by Lady Chatterton, that the life of 
Lord Gambier presents only a few important incidents, we should 
naturally expect that his Memorials would be comprised within 
one small volume. The diary of Mrs. Featherstonhaugh and the 
letters of Mrs. Hannah More would have found readers under 
any title; nor would it have been impossible to suggest for such 
a publication a title which might indicate the contents. The story 
of Lord Gambier’s life ought to have been separately and simply 
told; and the fact that he commanded the first ship which broke 
the French line of battle on the rst of June, 1794, should not 
have been buried amid the luxuriant correspondence of Cowslip 
Green. Captain Gambier did his rao | under Lord Howe like a 
brave and skilful officer ; and although we may suspect that his 
promotion was facilitated by his political and religious friend- 
ships and alliances, we are far from denying that he weil deserved 
all the favours he received, except those which lifted him into 
high command. It is also fair to give him credit for the deter. 
mination with which he earned and bore the title of the 
“ psalm-singing” Admiral. We may say that his views 


were narrow; but in his case, as in that of Havelock, we 
cannot but honour firm persistence in what was deemed the 

of duty. But how unfortunate it is, if we must’ hear of 
Gambier at all, that we should get only occasional slight allusions 
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to him in the voluminous letters of Mrs. More! Captain Gam- 
bier makes a remark—not a very striking one—which suggests a 
meditation at Cowship Green; and again, at atime of domestic 
affliction, Captain Gambier’s presence sustains and consoles Sir 
Charles Middleton. Lord Gambier, as described by his apo- 
logist, appears to us “a very nice man for a small tea-party ;” 
and the most important of his actions during many years 
is made of no more account than the poetry of a milkmaid, 
or the Socinian tendencies of a curate, and of much less con- 
sequence than the health of Lady Middleton or the marriage 
of Mr. Wilberforce. After all, however, we might fairly 
leave Lady Chatterton to measure her hero's stature for 
herself, but it really is too bad that even Nelson on his last 

reat service should be put upon a level with the gossiping she- 

ishop of the Mendip Hills. We find, early in the second 
volume, two successive letters, of which the first is signed 
“‘ Nelson and Bronté,” and the second “Hannah More.” Lord 
Nelson on board the Victory, off Cadiz, writes to Admiral Gam- 
bier, then a member of the Board presided over by Lord 
Barham. The date is 2nd October, 1803, just nineteen days 
before the battle of Trafalgar. He says that he is sending Sir 
Robert Calder home for his court-martial, and, however great 
the loss of a three-decker may be at such a moment, Sir Robert's 
own flag-ship is to carry him to Spithead. Another ship which 
had been thought of (the well-known Dreadnought) sails worse 
than can be conceived, “ and, in short, I could not desert Calder 
in adversity.” We may thank Lady Chatterton for having pub- 
lished this example of Nelson’s generosity to a less able or less 
fortunate brother. officer. In presence of a superior enemy he de- 
tached one of his most powerful ships for fear that Sir Robert 
-Calder’s feelings might be wounded by any appearance of slight 
from him. Lord Nelson goes on to say, ‘I find the fleet very fair,” 
but short of water, and after some details of the defects of various 
ships, “it is to the day of battle, and only to that day, I anxiously 
look.” It is indeed a contrast to such a letter, written at such a 
time, to find on the very same page that Mrs. More hopes Lord 
Barham “has borne the late damp weather better than Patty and I 
have done.” We think that in the year 1805 the sprung mainmast 
of the Endymion concerned the First Lord of the Admiralty in an 
infinitely higher degree than the damaged health of Miss Patty 
More, or “‘ the fascinating manners and excellent understanding” 
of Lady Olivia Sparrow, or even the marriage of “our sweet 
friend Charemile Grant” toa man worthy of her. Mrs. More, 
in her little way, is, like Nelson, preparing herself for battle. He 
counts the frigates available to cruise off Cadiz. She has received 
a reinforcement in the person of Lady Olivia be!ore-mentioned, 
who is “a young and beautiful widow of high rank,” so engaging 
in manner that she will make religion appear amiable. While 
Nelson is watching for the Franco-Spanish fleet, Mrs. More is 
anxiously awaiting the event of the Catholic question in Parlia- 
ment, and meantime she has been reading Dr. Clarke's Travels ; 
upon which she proceeds to comment in the style of the 
“Notices of New ks” column of a respectable but feeble 
newspaper—a function which, by the way, Mrs. More seems 
to have been very fond of exercising. It is strange that Lord 
Barham, who once gained from Na in an involuntary tribute 
to his promptitude of decision, should have been capable of 
reading, and even of answering, as it appears he did, the copious 

ossip Of Mrs. More. However, that which pleased Lord 

arham on the eve of the battle of Trafalgar may well please 
humbler people charged with easier duties in the quieter times 
in which we now writes ‘Therefore, let Lady Chatterton take 
credit for having made a compilation which deserves reading 

uite as well as many other books. She is welcome to Lord 

ambier a3 a sort of central figure to her work; but we venture 
to remind her that “Nelson and Bronté” was made of quite 
other stuff, and itis highly improbable that he would have enjoyed 


a tea-party with Mrs. Hannah More, 


Acting on the prineiple which we think should have been 


‘edo d by Lady Chatterton, we propose to separate the services 


of Lord Gambier from the “‘ interesting particulars of the varied 
labours ” of Mrs. Hannah More, and we shall consider, in another 


-article, that large portion of the second volume of these 


Memorials which treats of the wanatiane in Basque Roads. 
Meanwhile, we shall have ministered to the entertainment of our 
readers by pointing out to them where they may learn how Mrs. 
More interested herself in “‘a little nursery of thoughtful young 
men in Oxford,” of whom she conceived great hopes. These 
young men had lived at home and at college, and “ with these 
disadvantages to struggle with,” they had zeal, and a desire after 

iety. Mrs. More gave up a good deal of time to them in the 
ong vacation, and they discovered Jess pleasure “in gallanting 
the misses” than in attending Mrs. More and Patty in their visits 
to the poor and sick. They enjoyed the advantage of dining one 
day at Cowslip Green with several “ parsons of a right sort 
of disposition,” and Mrs. More thought “her young undisciplined 
troops might gain some good by being mixed up with such con- 
firmed Christians.” We can easily understand what sort of 
clergymen would be made out of the “thoughtful young men” 
who received Mrs. More’s private criticisms on their first ser- 
mons with gratitude and pleasure. The egotism of this insuffer- 
able busybody inspires such a strong disgust, that her appearance 
as a friend and Lord Gambier is a 
severe trialyto impartiality o e who may attempt to 
judge his 


THE DRUSES OF THE LEBANON.* 


ORD CARNARVON’ little book does no discredit to the 
Oxford education from which some years ago he emerged 
with considerable éclat. He writes irreproachably enn English, 
aon Livy with correctness and aptitude, knows his way about 
ibbon, Milman, and Grote, and appears to be a vigorous, ener- 
etic, and intelligent traveller. Moreover, he ses ina high 
egree that convenient faculty of getting up subjects which is 
the honourable characteristic of Oxford first-class men; and, 
having got up the Druses, and knowing that public attention 
was directed to the East, he very properly determined to give 
society the benefit of his researches. If his style is sometimes 
rather too pedantic to be agreeable, the occasional annoyance is 
more than atoned for by the good sense and modesty with which 
most of the book is written, and by the considerable amount of 
information presented in a convenient and readable shape. The 
journey of which the present volume is the record was under- 
taken eight years ago, at a moment when the relations of the 
Turkish Government with its dependencies were extremely un- 
settled, and the question of a general conscription had roused all 
the outlying tribes into a state of armed watchfulness and excite- 
ment. On entering a town, Lord Carnarvon and his companion 
were often met by terrified inquiries whether the Druses were 
not in full rebellion and on the march from their mountain fast- 
nesses; while the common proverb that ‘‘a Druse’s cloak was 
worth nine Turks” convinced them of the military prestige of 
the tribe whose guests they were soon to be They left Beyrout 
just as the period of heavy rains had comé@ to a close, and the 
whole plain was bursting out in the richest summer glory. 
Woods of blossoming almond trees, cyclamen, and red anemones 
clustering under hedgerows of prickly pear, had seemed to 
spring into life and fragrance in a single night. Presently, the 
road wound up the steep ridges of the Lebanon range, across 
deep valleys and mountain torrents, through forests of fir and 
olive, while wild juts of grey rock burst out here and there 
from the surrounding green, and little terraces of scanty soil 
forced into fertility by the sturdy mountaineers, yielded corn 
and wine, mulberry and melon, in rich abundance. From many 
an eminence frowned the strong walls of convents, which served 
for military safety quite as much as religious seclusion, and at 
one of them, Deir d Kammar, the Convent of the Moon, the 
cavalcade came to a halt, and was hospitably entertained. It 
was in the streets of the straggling town that surrounds it that 
the first affrays occurred between Druse and Maronite which 
led to the civil war in 1842, and the murder of the son of a Druse 
chieftain gave the signal for the instant outbreak of hostilities. 
From this place Lord Carnarvon explored the Palace of Ebteddin, 
where for twenty years the famous suzerain of the Lebanon, Emir 
Beschir, kept almost Royal state, and exercised a hospitality the 
magnificence of which is still discernible amidst the ruins of his 
departed greatness. The palace crowus the summit of a conical 
hill, and rises on rows of colonnades above a noble tilt-yard, or 
meidan, where often a thousand horsemen mustered at the 
Emir’s call. Everything seemed doomed to decay. Two squalid 
Turkish regiments were bivouacking in the costly halls, the 
fountains were dry or broken, the marble pavement torn up, 
and painting, and sculpture, and costly Arabesque, alike ter 
to the freaks of mischievous soldiers, and the rude assaults of 
wind and weather. The fame of the old Emir still lived, however, 
in men’s mouths, and the description of him—wrapped in a cash- 
mere shaw], surrounded by thick clouds of tobacco, with shaggy 
eyebrows half veiling the lightning of his eye, and vast white 
beard streaming down over his dagger’s hilt, or on due occasion 
standing on end, like a lion’s mane—quite prepares us for the 
reverence with which he was regarded, and for the compliment 
paid him by the Turkish Council, who involuntarily sprang to 
their feet as he came into their presence for trial and condem- 
nation. 

The travellers next visited the Castle of Méktara, the ancestral 
residence of the Jumblatts. The last head of the family had been 
a rival and enemy of Emir Beschir; and Emir Beschir, with 
Oriental decisiveness, had strangled him at Acre and burned his 
castle to the ground. However, his son, Said Bey, had rebuilt 
the castle, lived on in diminished grandeur, and welcomed the 
Englishmen with the greatest dignity and politeness. His noble 
bearing and the pleasant relations which evidently existed be- 
tween the chief and his followers left his guests with the strongest 
impression of his kindliness and Good faith; and the sturdy bear- 
ing and simple virtues of the Druse mountaineers in general 
offered an agreeable contrast to the indolent, cruel, and fanatical 
— are the disgrace and danger of every Eastern 
capital. 

* to the origin of the Druses, Lord Carnarvon has collected 
all that the best authorities have to say on a subject as to which 
little but conjecture is possible. The student of Herodotus is 
reminded how the Anpovotaios were among the rations summoned 
by Cyrus to his banner, and the Teppano, who Jived next to 
them, may, without any great stretch of fancy, be identified with 
the Kermanns of our own day. It is certain that many dif- 
ferent races and religions have found a resting-p'ace, and at last 
beeome naturalized, on the slopes of Lebanon. After the second 
Jewish captivity, Esarbaddon re-peopled the strongholds of 


* Recollections of the Druses of the Lebanon, and Notes on their Reli- 
gion. By the Earlof Carnarvon. Loudon: Murray. 1860, 
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Samaria with various fierce tribes, whose rites were soon blended 
with the corrupt Judaism of the period. Among these were 
some families of Gordyans, or Royal Scythians; and some of 
the Gordyans settled in Lebanon, assumed the abbreviated title 
of Koords, and are believed to be the true ancestors of the 
Druses. Various subsequent migrations added to the ranks of 
the heterogeneous race; and in the seventh century of the 
Christian era many thousands of Mardaites, from the North 
Caspian, were transported hither by Constantine LV. as a barrier 
against Moslem aggression, and may possibly be the parent stock 
of the Maronites. Most of this is, of course, mere guesswork ; 
and many travellers have assigned the Druses a Christian origin, 
and described them as Frenchmen who, brought to the East by 
Godfrey de Bullein, were driven into the mountains by the 
Saracens, and so escaped the extermination that was the lot of so 
many of their companions. 


The Druse religion takes its rise from a most unattractive 
source. Hakem Benrilla, an Egyptian Caliph, who in the 
407th year of the Hegira, announced his divinity to the devotees 
of Cairo, seems to” have as little claim as he well could have to 
the respect or affection of his fellow-men. He started in life by 
assassinating his instructors, alternately starving and drowning 
the Cairo ladies, cutting off the hands and tongues of his 
dependents, and making himself generally offensive and 
tyrannical. The revelation of his godhead was not at first 
welcomed by Egyptian society. Darazi, the prophet who 
announced it, was attacked by the mob, and finding no honour 
in his own country, was sent away to Lebanon, where the process 
of conversion was far more easily effected. Before long, how- 
ever, the dangerous eminence of his position proved too much 
for him. Schemes of personal aggrandizement were allowed in 
unhallowed intrusion upon his prophetical functions, and the 
image of a calf, which to this day figures in the ceremonials 
of Druse religion, is the standing record of the popular contempt 
and detestation which marked his fall. Meanwhile, Hakem was 
doing wonders at Cairo. Sixteen thousand worshippers had 
joined the new religion, and where intellectual agencies failed, 
the inexorable logic of the sword was called in to facilitate a 
speedy conversion. Hamzé, a Persian mystic, first disciple, 
then vizier, then director of the sect, was the principal cause of 
80 marvellous a success. Gifted with a happy versatility, which 
rendered him all things to all men, he iilared the most con- 
trasting tempers to his master’s faith, Mahometans were 
tempted by a strict monotheism, followers of Ali by sympathy 
for a Fatimite Kaliph, Persian mystics by wild Tt and 
religious mysteries; while Christians were allowed to bring 
their own morality with them, and to recognise in “ the Lord of 
Resurrection, the book, the rock, and the strong tower,” the 
familiar characteristics of another Saviour of mankind. Thus 
secure of general acceptance, the new creed took its stand 
upon a rising hierarchy of inspired teachers, upon a gradual 
development of revelation, and upon incarnations of the Deity, 
from time to time revealed to the world under a human form. 
Of these Hakem was the last, and a brief day of grace was to 

recede the final period of unenlightened rejection, till at last 
Piskcon should reappear, the sanctity of Mecca should fade away, 
and the true saints enter upon the enjoyments of all the blessings 
to which orthodoxy and obedience had entitled them. Mean- 
while Hamzé stands the crowning figure of a rising scale of spi- 
ritual agencies, who work out on earth the divine pleasure and 
guide the movements of subordinate agents. ruth fulness, 
purity, earnestness of belief, and simplicity of manners make up 
the round of moral obligations ; anda doctrine of transmigration, 
vaguely but implicitly accepted, brings the terrors of another world 
to bear upon the every-day life of the believer. Behind all this 
lies a mysterious esoteric system, to which the initiated = 
admittance only after long and painful ordeals; allegorical in- 
terpretation comes to temper the rigid understanding of accre- 
dited tradition, and a refined system of casuistry overlays the plain 
dictates of moral obligation with questions of a less definite and 
intelligible description. No foreign eye, however, has ever been 
privileged to gaze upon the solemnities of this inner worship, and 
the secrecy in which it is enveloped has sometimes been made 
the ground for charging the Druses with degrading and brutal 
forms of worship. One traveller speaks of them as a tribe who 
adore “ ignem, solem, funam, muliebrem et diabolum ;” and, as 
to the last name in this somewhat extensive category, the prac- 
tices of some surrounding and kindred nations might, in the 
absence of any direct evidence, incline us to acquiesce in the 
justice of the accusation. Many different religions have evi- 
dently contributed to make up the whole in which the Druse 
believes, and many fragments of Christianity are imbedded in 
the superincumbent mass of Oriental superstitions. ‘“ Korum 
religio,” says one authority, whose Latin we are surprised that an 
Oxford scholar can bring himself to quote, ‘‘ consistit (inter alia) 
in canendo quedem cantica in honorem Jesu Christi, et Virginis 
Marie, et Mosis et Zacharie ; aliquantulum credunt in Bibliam 
et in Evangelium et corum aliqui in Aleorunum.” One strange 
exception to the habits of surrounding tribes is that of allowing 
females to take part in religious celebrations; while the strong 
belief in a formless, passionless deity, in the doctrine of divine 
incarnations, and of the antagonistic agencies of good and evil, 
may well have been the legacy of some of the many Christian 
sects who from time to time have found their home in this part 
of the world. 


LOUISE#* 


HIS book has had considerable success at Paris, and when it 
reached its eighth edition, its author published a long pre- 

face to it. Without the preface, the book would scarcely call for 
any notice. It is one of those stories of which we have had so 
many. Two young persons form a connexion and go through 
the vicissitudes of love. The events of the tale are drawn from 
the elaborate inspection which the lovers bestow on the flowers 
of the villa where they pass their season of happiness, and from 
the niceties and curiosities of their passion. Oceans of rapturous 
French are poured out when a primrose blooms, when a rose dies, 
and when a dahlia grows as tall as the lover’s head. It is reeorded 
with the minuteness of judicial depositions when and how Louise 
turned pale, what was the apparent meaning of her eyes, and what 
the set and what proportions of the divine and human mingled 
in her ineffable smile. We know all this beforehand. We know 
the life French lovers are supposed to Jead, and the morality that 
adorns their connexion. . Gourdon tells us that all strong 
love is “ spiritualist,” and that his book is very moral. All French- 
men who write loose books say their tales are moral, and that 
they are, as they have private reason to know, on the 
best of terms with “the good God.” Their morality is mot our 
morality, and when once we have discovered what their morality 
is like, the particular manifestations in which it happens from 
time to time to exhibit itself are not very interesting. But in 
the preface the author collects all the kind things which his friends 
have said of him in periodicals, and gravely discusses how far 
they are right. He thinks it due to his celebrity to explain how 
far he meant anything by what he wrote. As he puts it (ina 
line all by itself) succés oblige. His success obliges him to de- 
clare on his honour that Louise is not a real person, and to dis- 
cuss the recondite question whether, if she had been a real 
rson, he would have been likely to have loved her. He thinks 
le should. He also sets forth the reasons why he made the 
beauty of Louise lie in her soul rather than in her body; and he 


ends by owning that the lovers part rather suddenly, and 


promising, at some future period, to reveal their subsequent 
career. All this gossip of delighted vanity suggests one or two 
reflections on the world of French novelists which are perhaps 
worth considering. 

The virtues which the lovers are supposed to exhibit are those 
of devotedness and generosity. These are the grand foundations 
of the morality which the French claim for their novels. We 
think it perfectly true that they are great virtues, that they ele- 
vate the character of a nation, and that their existence in France 
goes far to make up whatever of excellence there is in the French 
character. It may also be true that their existence ought in 
some measure to colour our judgment of persons in whom they 
appear amidst great faults. Englishmen judge, in theory at 
least, of loves like that of Louise by a reference to those great 
ties of morality which keep society in order. The French appeal 
to an internal standard, and ask whether the love depraves or 
elevates its subjects. They do not view morality as some- 
thing external and fixed, by which, as an unswerving rule, 
actions can be judged, but as the exhibition of certain favourite 
good qualities in the minds of individuals. We will not 
now discuss which view of morality is the truer, but will 
only observe that the French view, as represented in novels like 
Louise, is decidedly what we should term the feminine as 
opposed to the manly view. There is something girlish in the 
moral heroes of all ase romances. The lover of Louise, who 
writes the story, is perpetually telling us of the tears that stood 
in his eyes, of the beatings of his poor heart, and the troubles of 
his poor brain. His whole manner of love-making is girlish. He is 
always after his watering-pots and getting up early to gather bou- 
quets for his love, and shouting with joy if he sees a butterfly. He 
notices every dress his mistress puts on, and every difference she 
introduces‘into the arrangement of her hair. This is his notion of 
devotedness, and his generosity is of much the same kind. He 
is always going to sacrifice himself for her, or else to ask for the 
sacrifice of her existence ; and these sacrifices always depend on a 
refusal to have the least common sense. There is an entire un- 
reality about the practical consequences of the supposed actions 
of the pair. The crowning effort of the lover's heroism is his 
resolution to leave her when he finds that she owes the means of 
her maintenance to a former lover. This is not from jealousy or 
from disgust, but he thinks that it will be heroic to forego his 
bliss in order to assure her an income. Practically, what he 
would have had her do was to deceive and live on the man he had 
supplanted. But this is entirely kept out of sight, and the whole 
horizon is bounded by the feelings of the lover himself. He 
thinks that, if Louise left him, he should feel as a school-girl 
would feel if her friend went away to a good establishment, and 
so he makes up his mind to have a good cry, and let her go, 
merely reserving the right to consider himself sublime. 

Then, again, a great part of the book turns on the analysis of 
character. It is, the author proudly observes, “the study of a 
woman.” Its value, according to the confidences which his success 
obliges him to reveal, entirely consists in the skill with which 
the shifting phases of the mind of a woman with a very peculiar 
character are noted down. Louise is as full of contrasts as one 
of the characters in Hume or Robertson. She is strong and 

eak, ugly and beautiful, reserved and frank, proud and humble, 


* Lowise. Par Edouard Gourdon. Paris. London: Jeffs. 1860. 
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capable of the fondest devotion, capable of bearing the most 
sudden separation. The author sets himself to paint the love 
which a creature of this kind would feel if she were left alone 
for six months in a bower of roses with the man of her fancy. 
The aralysis is all-pervading. It is recorded how she felt before 
breakfast and how after breakfast; what were her sensations 
while seated at the piano, and what were the differences of ten- 
derness which she exhibited by sunlight and moonlight. The 
effect produced by this is exactly produced by all analyses of 
character. ‘The drawing may be right or it may not. The 
author runs up his puppet and makes it move. Given the data, 
the result may be mght; but we do not know that the data are 
ever given, and it seems to us supremely unimportant whether 
the result is right or not. What can it signify to any created 
te to know the exact sensations which a woman all contrasts 
would undergo at the piano ? 

The feminine turn of | the morality and the immense importance 
attarhed to the analysis of fictitious character recall to us the 
leading features of the novels that daily pour forth from the 
female novelists of Great Britain. Undoubtedly the religious 
story of the usual good authoress is inspired with avery different 
kind of morality, and the characters analysed are rather more 
respectable. But substantially there is a great similarity. Both 
sets of novels leave out the manly and active side of Jife, and both 
a the dissection of internal motives as a key to the most 
valuable results. But there is this great difference. The English 
novels of the class to which we re are written by women for 
women. The Frenchare written by men formen. If wecan fancy, by 
any stretch of imagination, Englishmen writing ladies’ novels for 
each other, we should have a close approximation to the French 
novel of these latter days. Men musta little accommodate them- 
selves to the fancies of men, and men who are always prying into 
the little events and motives of private life are apt to get very 
prurient. A set of men who occupied themselves in this way 
would soon find the refinements of delicate prurience the highest 
substitutes for actual coarseness, and they would strive to eclipse 
each other by little turns of ingenuity in devising novel shades of 
indecency. This is exactly what the French novelists do who 
belong to the class represented by M. Gourdon. They have a 
relish for the same tales that please English school-girls, but they 
remember that they are men, and elaim a virile allowance of 
loose talk. The whole knot of them also form themselves into a 
set closely resembling that formed by the female writers and 
readers at an English religious party. All these critics praising 
M. Gourdon, and M. Gourdon reprinting what they say and 
deliberating how far he meant what they think he meant, make 
up a clique as narrow and as self-satisfied as any of those which 
divide the allegiance of girls’ schools in England. But in England 
what is feminine is reserved for women. Ladies’ novels are not, 
in our opinion, a very high or improving branch of literature, 
but, at any rate, they are pure and modest. It was reserved for 
Paris, in the days of the Second Empire, to exhibit, as the repre- 
sentatives of its current literature, a close clique of novelists and 
critics with the tastes and follies of school-girls and the pruri- 
eney of advanced manhood. 


SCRIPTURE LANDS* 


fpr author of Scripture Lands announces, at the close of his 
introductory chapter, that he proposes “ another and larger 
fulfilment of the purposes” with which he has published the 
present work. e sincerely hope that this intention will be 
earried out; but meanwhile we trust that Mr. Drew will profit 
by the pilot-balloon which he sends up now, and avoid some errors, 
both of method and in the colouring of facts, which are obvious, 
though not very deep-seated, and seriously detract from the 
at merit of the book. He has invented a new method of 
illustrating Scripture history from observation of the countries. 
Instead of narrating his travels, and referring from time to time 
to the facts of sacred history belonging to the different places, 
he writes an outline history of the Hebrew nation from Abraham 
downwards, with special reference to the various points in which 
the geography illustrates the history. The advantages of this 
plan are obvious. Mr. Drew, whose personal observations do 
not profess to have been extended far from the beaten track of 
tourists in Palestine, thus gives us, not a mere imitation of 
Sinai and Palestine, but a view of the same subject from 
another side, which, if amplified according to the author's 
intention, will be a valuable complement to that excellent work. 
The introductory chapter, in which the author professes to ex- 
plain his method and object in writing, is, however, very unsatis- 
facto’ The style is obscure, and crowded with incompatible 
metaphors; and perhaps it would be easier to deduce the author's 
rinciples from his practice than to comprehend the enigmatical 
anguage in which they are enunciated. But these faults dis- 
appear after the introduction. Mr. Drew is more at home 
with deseriptive than with philosophical language, and is very 
successful in picturing to his readers the scenes before his own 
mind. . 
The history opens with the appearance of Abraham in Pales- 
tine, and his 1 ew there, both geographically and socially, is 
portrayed with great vigour. We could wish, however, that, in 
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a book obviously intended for general reading, Mr. Drew had 
given a little more explanation. For instance, we do not suppose 
that one lady in a thousand ever imagined Abraham as the chief 
of a powerful tribe—a view which Mr. Drew treats quite asa 
matter of course, speaking of the “succession to the chieftain- 
ship,” &e. Again, though the voice of modern scholarship is 
tolerably unanimous about the Hamitic races, it will puzzle a 
great number of readers to find it assumed that the Parthians » 
and the Turks were children of Ham, who, according to Sunday- 
school ethnology, colonized Africa. We have no desire to enter 
into any controversy about od a history, or the change of 
dynasty which entailed the Exodus—we only wish to remark on 
the admirable account given by Mr. Drew of the Hebrew 
sojourn in Egypt, and to remind readers that a great deal of this 
narrative, however probable in itself, and speciously presented 
by the author’s skilful delineation, rests more upon hypothesis 
than upon evidence. We cannot follow closely the history of 
the Hebrews’ journey through the wilderness, and of their 
national career in the Promised Land. Some of the difficulties 
which occur in sacred history—as, for instance, the chronolo; 
of the Judges—do not come under the scope of a work vhuh 
concerns itself mainly with geography. We only pause to call 
especial attention to Mr. Drew’s account of Ehjah and of 
Jehu, as suggesting peculiar meaning and importance to their 
missions and characters, from the point of view of Hebrew 
nationality. Mr. Drew has done much to popularize the 
newly-acquired knowledge of Assyria in connexion with the 
two Jewish kingdoms; and whether scholars agree on these 
matters or not, and whether he has taken in all cases 
the best opinion or not, we believe this to be none the less 
a good quality of his book. We think there is some reason to 
complain when we pass from the Bible history into the dreary 
period between the Captivity and the Maccabees, without any 
remark on the altered value of the historical records ; but this is 
only an instance of a fault of which we must presently speak. 
The account of the period of Roman domination in Palestine, 
from the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey to the extinction of 
Jewish national existence, after the insurrection of Bar Cochab, 
is, perhaps, the best part of the book. The leading idea 
throughout, here as in the earlier portions of the history, is the 
nationality of the chosen people; and this is especially worthy 
of our attention, because the Jews were the only people of the 
ancient world in whom that sentiment had any existence at all; 
indeed, we may almost say that it was not familiar to the 
modern world, except in our own islands, until very recent 
times. It is a pity that Mr. Drew does not announce this to be 
his main subject. He professes to be illustrating the history of 
God's Church, which, though of course closely connected with 
the career of the Jewish nation, diverges from it at the Advent 
of our Lord, and consequently we ought to expect that Mr. Drew’s 
narrative will diverge also; and yet it is with a sense of satisfac- 
tion and propriety that we follow the course of the Jews up to 
the final catastrophe. The antagonism between Judea and 
Galilee—between the national party and the Romanizing in- 
fluence of the Idumean princes—is effectively narrated, and 
receives much additional interest from the clear account of the 
geography of both countries, and of the changes wrought, in 
Galilee especially, by the magnificent building schemes of Herod 
and his family. 

We are glad that Mr. Drew followed his instinct, and not the 
logical consequence of his plan, in completing his sketch of the 
Jewish nation; but we can see no reason for continuing the his- 
tory of Palestine after the annihilation of the last remnants of 
Jewish independence in the reign of Hadrian. The Jewish na- 
tion had ceased to exist, and the Christian Church in Falestine 
had long before “fled into the mountains,” and was being ex- 
tended throughout and beyond the limits of the Roman Empire ; 
and Mr. Drew, having lost both his real and his nominal theme, 
ought to have laid down his pen with the object he proposed to 
himself well attained. Unfortunately, he was led, either by his 
own tastes or by the inducements of others, to add two more 
chapters to his book. Like the gentleman in David Copperfield, 
who could not keep King Charles I. out of his demnstlek antbvied 
who have a taste for prophetic emp A will never publish a book un- 
tinged with it. When both the Church on earth and the Jewish 
nation had disappeared from Palestine, it ceased to hold a place 
in history, except as containing the venerable memorials of the 
past. But because prophecy seems to point to a future restora- 
tion of the glories of Jerusalem (and, whatever we may think, 
we have no possible means of knowing whetlier the interpretation 
is aright one), therefore Mr. Drew thinks that Palestine must 
play an important part in the intermediate history of the 
world. The central position, which, as he well shows, 
made Palestine so suitable for the great events that took 
place there, insures its not vanishing entirely from history, 
under whatever domination the land may fall; but we do not 
see that Palestine has any special right to be regarded as the 
keystone of medieval and modern history. It is just as easy and 
as reverent to set about explaining the course of Providence 
during the last sixteen centuries in reference to any other country. 
Nay, if prophecy is to be brought into the matter at all, the 
fulfilled predictions of the desolate and degraded state of Pales- 
tine might suggest, on the contrary, a belief that her importance 
disappeared, at least for the present. Mr. Drew follows 
Carlyle’s view of Mahomet, which shows that he does not cast in 
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his lot wholly with the sect most prone to delight in inventing 
interpretations of prophecy; indeed, no one reading Scripture 
Lands would accuse its author of any extreme views, while 
many on both sides would quarrel with his moderation. ere 
are one or two things to be regretted in the chapter on 
“Palestine in Modern History.” Mr. Drew is in the habit 
of assuming that his readers are already acquainted with the 
history, and consequently sometimes writes in a way likel 
to mislead. Of the many readers who will find this boo 
both interesting and profitable, a great number might easily 
learn from it to think that Christianity was confined to 
the East when Mahomet appeared, and would certainly not 
understand how entirely Christianity in Syria and Asia Minor 
was swept away by the zealous followers of the Arabian prophet. 
We are not quite sure that Mr. Drew does not believe that 
the Crusades were intended by a benevolent Providence mainl 
for the good of the East, and especially of Palestine, and col- 
laterally for the preservation of Europe from Turkish conquest. 
Writers in general are apt to discover that the Crusades produced 
great indirect benefits to civilization in Europe, without much 
altering the state of things in the East, and to infer, from the 
fate of the Golden Horde, and the crumbling of Timour’s 
empire, that Europe has not much to fear from the barbarians 
of Asia, even when united under a single sceptre. 

When we turn from the novel and generally excellent plan of 
this work to the execution, we find, with much to praise, some- 
thing also to condemn. Mr. Drew is a party man, and it is no 
shame to any one to be so; but in Scripture Lands too much is 
asserted witeoet hesitation, and apparently without any thought 
of inculeating party views, that is founded more on theory than 
on fact. We do not quarrel with him for holding opinions re- 
specting ancient history not yet established, and even here he 
generally adopts the views best supported by authority; but he 
neutralizes much of the benefit resulting from his popular expo- 
sition of these little-known subjects by omitting to say that he is 
dependingupon mere probabilities. In the same manner, Mr. Drew 
errs in respect of some views which are partly doctrinal. Hespeaks 
of the Selowa> before the law as “ conscious of their position as 
redeemed men,” and in like words—ignoring the wide difference 
of opinion that exists on the question, how far the Jews, at 
different periods of their history, were acquainted with the doc- 
trines of redemption and resurrection, at least in the Christian 
sense. No matter which view is right in this controversy, either 
absolutely or in Mr. Drew’s judgment—he ought not to have 
treated the subject as one on which perfect unanimity subsisted. 
But his worst error li:s in the implicit confidence which he be- 
stows on the inscriptions and other authorities extraneous to 
Scripture. He announces in the introduction his perfect belief in 
the full inspiration of Scripture, thus informing his readers at once 
of his opinion on that much vexed question; and he goes on to de- 
clare his almost equal confidence in the collateral authorities. Im- 
plicit faith in the perfect truthfulness of the Bible history can only 
spring from a belief in its inspiration; otherwise, it must take its 
chance among other sources of knowledge. But whatever our 
views on this subject, it is mere credulity to ——_ with equal 
trust the profane authorities, which have no evidence in their 
favour except what can be extracted from themselves or from their 
agreement with Scripture already allowed to be infallible. Human 
nature is always prone to think favourably of its own cause, to 
gloss over defeats and magnify victories; and, in fact, such 
alterations of history are to be found even among the few in- 
scriptions known tous. Imagine some future historian trying to 
construct history from the Are de Ja Triomphe at Paris, with 
uncertain collateral information to aid him. If he knew that all 
the battles there recorded were reckoned as French victories, how 
would he account for the traditions of other nations about Aspern 
and Eylau—how explain at all the appearance of the name 
Toulouse? Mr. Drew’s error in this respect is either sheer 
inability t> estimate the weight of historical evidence, or is a 
result of that inordinate faith in everything ancient, because it is 
ancient, which modern criticism has so wisely attacked. We 
cannot expect many Hallams in a generation, and very little is 
needed to make Mr. Drew’s treatment of Scripture history quite 
fair, if not really impartial. We look with satisfaction to the 
prospect of a larger work from the same author, and are confi- 
dent that he cannot adopt a method better suited to his talents 
and knowledge, or more generally useful in the present state of 
Biblical literature. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


OME twenty or five-and-twenty years ago, in the days 
S of the Annuals, the lineal progenitors of our present Christ- 
mas Books, the Comic Annual was not the least in favour. 
Poor Thomas Hood—as we have lately been told in his affecting 
biography—from the house of sickness and sorrow, used, as regu- 
larly as Christmas came, to publish the funny volume which was 
supposed to be most in character with that traditional roystering 
and headstrong mirth which are said to be suitable to that season. 
There was always a strange vein of seriousness at the bottom of 
his most elaborate puns, and it would be anything but a Christ- 
mas joke to republish Hood’s Comic Annual, though it would 
beat the best volume of jokes that in these degenerate days we 
could produce. Punch’s Comic Almanack but poorly represents 


this departed master of the grotesque. We all feel that it is safer, 
in the line of jokes, to fall back on the stores of the past ; for, what- 
ever the present age may be, it is not an age of wit. The political 
pasquinades—the days of the Rolliad and the Anti-Jacobin and 
even of Moore’s political squibs—have departed. Even the vers de 
socicté are scldom handed about; and it is only in fitful flashes, 
and in diminished brilliancy, that the occasional Jampoon re- 
minds us that, after all, we have fallen upon prosaic and matter- 
of-fact days. Mr. Wills, being commissioned by Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy to produce a comic Christmas book, has done well in 
hunting up the classics of wit. His Poets’ Wit and Humour 
is a selection not exactly answering to its title, but well illus- 
trated by Messrs. Bennett and Thomas. There is something more 
serious in these draftsmen than we are accustomed to in Leech 
and Cruikshank, and they possess artistic power far superior to 
the drolleries of I1ood himself. In fun and suggestiveness, how- 
ever, they do not attain to Doyle’s real humour. We have 
hinted that Mr. Wills’ selection does not always fulfil the pro- 
mise of his title. Chaucer's “Miller of Trumpington 
expurgated of course; Fielding’s common-place “ unting 
we will go,” and Milton’s “Old Hobson,” appear rather 
from the credit of their respective authors than for any especial 
humour in the pieces. At the same time, we must admit that 
it is something to have in an accessible form such pieces 
as Suckling’s ‘“‘ Wedding,” Lockhart’s “Captain Paton,” and 
Macaulay’s verses on the “Cambridge Election.” A few il- 
lustrative notes are given; but, shorn of their context, and 
without the key to their occasional fitness, it will puzzle 
students to discover the meaning, and therefore to appreciate the 
excellence, of such parodies as Horace Smith’s imitation of 
Scott in the Rejected Addresses, Swift's imitation of Ambrose 
Phillips, and Southey’s sonnet on “ Delia’s pocket-handkerchief.” 
Peter Pindar’s “* App!e Dumplings and a King” is unintelligible 
without a scholiast’s hints on the conversational peculiarities of 
George III. And it was surely with an eye to filling up pages 
that Merrick’s “ Chameleon” has been transferred from E’nfield’s 
Speaker, and that a long passage from Don Juan has been 
incorporated. ‘The original poems are only three ; and the most 
amusing is an extraordinary French version of ‘ Willikins et sa 
Dinah.” In the way of criticism, we may remark that we are 
entirely at issue with Mr. Wills as to the authorship of the 
“ Devil's Walk ;” and we note that it is said—but we are not pre- 
pared to vouch for it—that it was the Vicar of Bray near Dublin, 
and not of Bray in Berkshire, who was the hero of that famous 
ballad. This volume is likely to be a favourite, and its merits 
will fully bear out its claims to popularity. 

From the same publishers (Bell and Daldy) we have to acknow- 
ledge avery pretty volume from the prolific pen of Mrs. Gatty. 
A clergyman’s wife would, of course, affect the serious and moral, 
but her Parables from Nature not inaptly recalls Andersen, while 
there is a good deal of nice and careful observation in Mrs. 
Gatty’s studies of animal and vegetable life, from which she ex- 
tracts allusive teaching and pleasant apologaes. The illustrations 
are of a high class, al the authoress, of course a sound daughter 
of the Church, has associated with her Millais, Holman Hunt, 
and Cope. Otto Speckter—whose capital iliustrations to Puss in 
Boots preceded by many years all the popular artists in animal 
satire (if we may use the phrase)—has given three illustrations, 
which are of landscapes ; and we must confess that we should have 
preferred something in his old way. Mr. Holman Hunt, we 
regret to say, is grotesque to the verge of childishness, and Mr, 
Cope, though not without his characteristic leaning to sentimen- 
talism, has produced one very beautiful piece, the last in the 
volume. These Parables from Nature, we ought to have said, 
are only a new edition of two little volumes, which, from their 
kindliness and geniality, fully deserve this sumptuous form of 
reprint. 

The Art Album (Kent) consists of sixteen facsimiles of water- 
colour drawings of various degrees of merit. The process of colour- 
printing, which, considering all difficulties, is wonderful, has been 
executed by Mr. Edmund Evans. We cannot give this ingenious 
mechanism the praise of an unqualified success; but the deli 
with which the flesh tints of asingle figure (Lucy) are rendered is 
very surprising. In the more complex subjects, the result is 
less satisfactory, as in some of Mr. Corbould’s drawings. The 
“ Marriage of Griselda” is very chalky, and in landscapes the 
aérial perspective is unattainable. A snow piece, in which the 
treatment is flat, is better ; but a study of fruit, after Hunt, might 
almost deceive a practised eye, the effect is so good. It is almost 
impossible to believe that the hand has not been used in this 
most charming example. 

Quarles’ Emblems (Nisbet) is a tedious and unreadable book ; 
but it is one which quite suits Mr. Bennett’s taste. He is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his author, and hours may 
be spent in deciphering the quaint, suggestive, and allusive vig- 
nettes which he has given to his handsome volume. This pub- 
lication recalls, and with much spirit, a set of books which some 
centuries ago were much in fashion in Germany ; and for serious 
Christmas circles it will be, and deservedly, welcome. It is cer- 
tainly Mr. Bennett’s best work of this season. 

In Sunshine in the Country (Griffin), we have a decided novelty. 
It is a collection of small poctical pieces, gathered with great 
taste and research from all sorts of sources, ancient and modern, 
on rural and pastoral subjects and pursuits, illustrated with pho- 
tographs of actual landscapes and groups. It is scarcely too 
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much to say that this pretty book only presents the future of 
illustration. Facts like these will supersede fancies. The pho- 
tographs, apart from their general suitableness to the verses, are 
themselves rare specimens of that wonderful process—somewhat, 
perhaps, too small in scale. 

Three Gems in one Setting (Kent), is the fantastic title of a 
reprint of three pieces by Tennyson, Campbell, and Mrs. Hemans, 
fantastically printed in colours, and surrounded by heavy 
coarse illuminations and unmeaning vignettes. There is a good 
deal of strong rs colour and some profuse gilding; but we 
cannot say much for the general effect. 

Here our list of the more ambitious Christmas Books closes ; 
but a whole cloud of light artillery is hovering in the distance, 
shining with purple and gold, and scarlet, and green, and lilae, 
and blue. The chromophobia which used to characterize English 
taste has entirely disappeared, if we may judge from the gorgeous 
array of this year’s gift-books and the prominent tints with which 
our fair humanities delight to attract the eye to the nether 
woman ; and, at this present moment, the booksellers’ windows 
rival the haberdashers’ in flaunting colours. We can count if 
we cannot criticise them all. 

Head and Hand, by Rev. R. W. Fraser (Houlston and 
Wright), is a miscellaneous collection of moral stories and 
anecdotes, strung together without much connexion, but they are 
intended—to use the author’s sonorous language—“ as interesting 
examples from ancient and modern Biography, illustrating the 
principles and the practice on which Prosperity and Happiness 
depend.” ‘This is a piece of solid pudding in the midst of much 
whipped cream. 

Joshua Sylvester—is this a real name, or is it only a revivi- 
fication of the translator of Du Bartas P—has printed, under Mr. 
Hotten’s auspices as publisher, a Garland of Christmas Carols, 
which does not glitter in illustrations and decorations, but only 
affects to be, what it is, a literary and antiquarian curiosity. 
There is but little novelty in the collection, Mr. Rimbault and 
Mr. Wright having preceded the present editor; but, as at- 
tention has been recently called to the Tyrolese Passion-Play, 
it is not uninteresting to trace the surviving vestiges of the old 
mysteries among ourselves. 

Of late we have been rather bored with the aquarium mania; 
and popular writers, like Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Lewes, have 
almost persuaded a good many people that the proper study of 
mankind is among jelly-fish the fashion gives 
occasion to much fine writing, and just enough science to induce 
very young ladies to twist their mouths in the vain attempt to 
master portentous polysyllables. Glimpses of Ocean Life 
(Nelson) is likely to be a popular book with those interesting 
students who affect science and brilliant petticoats among the 
rocks. A single instance will show the lively way in which natural 
history is now done. ‘ I had a Hermit-Crab inhabiting a pretty 
Purpura, whose shell I wished to sketch. .... On going to the 
tank, I discovered that Pagurus had, most apropos, vacated his 
turbinated cot.” Little affectations of this sort do not hurt the 
substantial value of this pretty book; and though, from the 
style of such a passage, we should have expected a feminine 
author, we believe that Mr. Harper, whose name is on the title- 
page, may be trusted for scientific accuracy. 

The Play-Book of Metals (Routledge) seems to be a very 
serious work indeed, by Mr. Pepper, of the Polytechnic. Among 
other things it contains a large number of interesting experi- 
ments, which if young gentlemen put into practice during the 
holidays, the insurance offices may look out for losses. 

The Lord’s Prayer explained for Children (Kent) is, strange 
to say, rather a comic work—comic, because such talk as this is 
supposed to “explain,” and to explain “to children,” the petition, 
sd Thy Kingdom Come :”— 

_ Behold His kingdom in the buds that burst at His high command to the 
sun—in the streams that flow with a merry noise along their pebble beds— 
in the corn that shoots in due season from the sod—in the timely showers 
that moisten the roots of plants—in the fruits that the autumn sun sweetens 
for the lips of good children— 

and doubly comic, because it is ushered in “with a preface by 
the Rev. J. M. Bellew.” Yet it would be better to say that the 
notion of Mr. Bellew acting as master of the ceremonies to the 
Lord’s Prayer, and giving it, as it were, his testimonial as a safe 
thing for general use, would be very comic, were it not somewhat 
offensive as well. 

The Boys’ Own Book of Boats (Low) is by Mr. Kingston, a 
writer who is a great favourite with young gentlemen, and who, 
if he could be as successful in manning the forecastle as he is in 
tempting schoolboys to the cockpit, would earn an Admiralty 

nsion. ‘This is, however, something better than a play-book ; 
and it would be difficult to find a more compendious and intel- 
ligible manual] about all that relates to the variety and rig of 
vessels, and nautical implements and gear generally. 

The Carewes; a Tale of the Civil Wars (Kent), isa lively story, 
told with considerable and apparently accurate research, and en- 
livened with sharp woodeuts from the practised hand of Mr. 
Birket Foster. 

In Studies of Christian Character, by Bitha Fox (Hogg), we 
have a cadeau expressly planned for evangelical families. The 
aim of writer and publisher is successfully attained. We must 
remark that the statement that “ the Gallic, or Mozarabic, Liturgy 
was, up to the time of Benedict Biscop, used in Britain,” isa piece 
of information which deserves to be more widely known than 

seems to be at present the case. 


The Babes in the Basket (Low) isa title which suggests a 
foundling hospital ; but it is a story about nigger nurses—a kind 
of Uncle Tom for the nursery—and is apparently a “ Yankee 
notion.” 

Difficulties Overcome (Low) is an abbreviated life of Wilson the 
ornithologist ; and the volume is an agreeable illustration of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

The cultus of Shakspeare is the most exaggerated instance of 
hero-worship in recent times. In Mr. Wise’s Shakspere; his 
Birthplace and its Neighbourhood (Smith and Elder), there is 
nothing very new or striking, but it isa useful monograph—to 
use a slang word of the day. Mr. Wise certainly does not fall 
behind his fellow-worshippers ; for one of his complaints is that 
an old elm-tree has been cut down, or a has fallen down. 
“It might have been spared,” remarks Mir fise, with a rebuke 
which scarcely suits his name, because “ Shakspere saw this 
tree.” 

In this long procession of high art and useful knowledge, 
and practical works and sound learning, where there is so much 
of overpowering dignity and elegance, it is something to get 
back to the Christmas-book, pur et simple—the Fairy-tale—in 
which there is perhaps most instruction because there is none at 
all, and most practical wisdom because there is nothing but fable 
and fairy land, Holme Lee, the author, or, as we. believe, the 
authoress, of Kathie Brande, sends us Legends from Fairy Land 
(Smith and Elder). Mr. Henry Morley, aname also known in a 
more ambitious walk, condescends to publish Oberon's Horn (Chap- 
man and Hall). Besides these, we find Fairy Footsteps (Lea), 
which, judging from Mr. Alfred Crowquill’s cuts, is the best of 
the set; and What Uncle told Us, by the same author and 
publisher, and which addresses the nursery rather than the 
schoolroom. Now, as we do not pretend to have read these 
volumes, we can only conclude their various merits from the fact 
that we never yet met with a fairy tale which was not a good 
one. These are fairy tales—ergo, &c. &e. 

And for the very youngest circle we have to recommend the 
Nursery Playbook (Low) a “Cock Robin” and “Goody Two- 
shoes” book of nursery rhymes and the like. It is of noble pro- 
portions, and contains good, vigorous woodcuts, which would 
do credit to more ambitious books in our long list. As we are 
nothing if not critical, we must interpose here an objection to 
“the rendering,” as Mr. Ruskin would say, of “‘ Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary.” The ‘‘cockle-shells” and “silver bells,” and 
** pretty maids all of a row” of this perverse young lady’s garden 
are only flowers, of which the trivial names are recorded. ‘‘ Our 
artist” has adopted a literal version, to the propriety of which 
we cannot accede. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


i ty third volume of Gregorovius’ History of Rome* has just 
been published by Cotta. It covers the gloomiest and least 
attractive portion of the Eternal City’s history—the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Since it has been the fashion to pay more atten- 
tion to medieval history, many writers have tried to give some- 
thing of clearness and order to the inextricable tangle of those 
two centuries. But they will always be the aversion of the his- 
torical student. No power of writing can compensate for the 
utter want of leading characters or Brot events. The only 
thing to be said in favour of the book before us is that Gregoro- 
vius has done all that diligent research and abundance of philoso- 
phizing can do to make this rugged and desolate tract of history 
fair in his reader’s eyes. It is a very thorough chronicle of the 
city, as far as the scanty materials extant permit any approach to 
completeness. But Rome at this period was so sunk in Lishation, 
that she probably did not possess any history of her own ; and if 
she did, she possessed no one competent to record it. We know 
nothing of her municipal institutions during those ages, save 
from the hints that we may gather from their occasional connec- 
tion with events which it A. come within the province of eccle- 
siastical historians to record. Strange inexplicable officers, with 
the familiar names of the old Republic attached to functions of a 
totally novel character, occasionally flit across the scenes of which 
the monkish annalists enable us to catch a glimpse. We hear of 
Senates, and Consuls, and Patricians; but all we know of them 
is that they did not occupy the positions we are accustomed 
to associate with those names. One authority there was with 
whom, of course, we are more familiar; but his Roman sove- 
reignty is the least important part of his history and office. 
The Pope was sometimes Roman by his origin, and often owed 
his position to the ambitious intrigues of Roman nobles and 
courtezans. He was sometimes Roman also in his death, for the 
murder of a pope was no unknown incident in the Eternal City’s 
annals. But the acts for which each pope is known, if known 
at all, in history, concerned Christendom at large much more 
than the city of Rome in particular. The inevitable result is 
that the history of the city of Rome rather trenches on the 
history of Latin Christianity. It has a constant tendency to 
wander into the histories of Italy, of Germany, or of France, 
which, except through the connecting link of the Papacy, have 
very little to do with the City of Rome. Probably materials 
scarcely exist foreven an attempt at the history of Rome itself, 
excluding the more cosmopolitan annals of the Papacy. 


* Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. Von F. Gregorovius. 


Dritter Band. Stuttgart: Cotta, London: Williams and Norgate. 
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Gregorovius writes with something of favour to the Popes; and 
perhaps it is in that interest that he darkens all the colours of 
the barbarism and brutality of the world in which they lived, 
and especially of the city over which they reigned. He disbe- 
lieves, of course, in the fable of Pope Joan, and seems inclined 
even to throw a doubt over the better authenticated intervention 
in spiritual matters of Theodora and Mavozia— dismissing 
Luitprand’s evidence as scarcely worthy of belief. But on the 
whole the book is impartial, and quite severe enough on the 
Popes to satisfy any moderate-minded Protestant. It is written 
in the high-philosophical style, which will occasionally raise a 
smile upon the lips of the English reader. We are told, for 
instance, “‘ The idea of Rome as the universal moral form of the 
world still lived in an indestructible tradition ;” and again, “ In 
Nicholas the consciousness of the monarchy of Rome became 
personal.” But these little flights of metaphysical fancy are the 
indulgences with which a learned German rewards himself for 
labours of unusual severity. 

An enthusiastic friend and admirer of Heine’s has published 
two volumes of fugitive pieces,* which have not previously been 
printed. They consist of impromptus, squibs, odes, and similar 
short pieces, composed generally at the request of some friend 
who wished for a piece of Heine’s poetry. The fact that they 
are fugitive pieces which their author never thought worthy of 
a wider publicity, measures their merits pretty accurately. The 
collection is an act of piety which will be more grateful to those 
who cherish a recollection of Heine personally than to the mere 
admirers of his genius. The pieces are cf the thinnest character, 
written in very unpolished verse, and turning generally on 
some sportive allusion to the last invention, or to the engrossing 
topic of the moment, after the fashion of a Christmas pantomime. 

Professor Tischendorf’s description of the Sinaitie Codext 
recently discovered by him in the monastery of St. Catherine, is 
naturally exciting a good deal of sensation in the learned world. 
The Professor's enthusiastic account of the discovery of the 
precious Codex, and his own emotions on the occasion, are in- 
teresting, even through the dry medium of commentator’s Latin. 
With a pardonable parental pride, he does his best to establish 
for it the highest conceivable antiquity. The resemblance of 
the character to that of the Herculanean papyri, the absence 
of initial letters, the columnar mode of writing, the absence 
of the subscriptions, and the addition of Barnabas and 
Hermas at the end, as though it were written when they 
still ranked as canonical books, induces him to assign it a 
date certainly not posterior to the middle of the fourth century. 
The Vatican is the only codex that approaches it in antiquity, and 
he is inclined to give to it the precedence even of the Vatican. It 
contains the New Testament perfect, together with the poetical 
books of the Old. None of the historical books, with the ex- 
ception of Chronicles, appears to be preserved, and only very 
scanty fragments of the Prophets. A list of some of the most 
important readings, together with some pages of specimens, are 
added. The three heavenly witnesses in the Epistle of St. John 
are of course absent. In the controverted passage 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
the reading is 6s ehavepwOn not Geos epavepwbn. The Codex, edited 
with full critical apparatus, is to appear in the middle of 1862. 
It is to be published at the expense of the Emperor Alexander ; 
and therefore it is to be finished by that year, in order to lend a 
learned lustre to the millenary of the founcation of the Russian 
Empire by Ruric. At the end of the present work, the Pro- 
fessor subjoins a notice of a number of MS. remains which have 
been brought from the East to St. Petersburg in a more or less 
perfect state—including, among other things, Origen’s Scholia 
on the Book of Proverbs. 

Tischendorf’s book belongs to German literature, though pub- 
lished in Latin. But it is more difficult to determine satisfac- 
torily the nationality of a treatise upon the coinage of Ancient 
Africa,t of which the first volume has recently appeared. Its 
author is a German, it is written in French, and it is published 
at Copenhagen. Like the last, it is the fruit of royal munificence. 
What it was that induced Christian VIII. of Denmark to look 
on African numismatics as his peculiar mission we are not in- 
formed. But the result has certainly been a beauty of typography 
and of engraving which the learned men to whom he intrusted 
the task would never have produced on their own account. The 
present volume is confined to the region of Cyrene, and extends 
from the earliest known coins to the time of Alexander 
Severus. 

Julius Rodenberg has followed his Isle of Saints by a set of 
pictures equally lively of a number of other islands with which 
a wandering life has made him acquainted. The Verschollene 
Inseln§ retains all the liveliness and ease which made his last 
work such pleasant reading. The subject matter is somewhat 
more minute, and it requires all the author’s powers of anecdote 
and description to extend it over a volume. Heligoland, Sylt, 
Thanet, and the Channel Islands are the ‘ defunct islands” 
described. There is not much naturally to say about them, and 


* Dichtungen von H. Heine. Amsterdam: Binger. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1861. 

+ Notitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici. Edidit A. F.C. Tis- 
chendorf. Lipsie: Brockhaus. Londini: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

Numismatique de UAncienne Afrique. Par L. Miiller. Premier 

Volume—Les Monnaies de la Cyrénaique. Copenhague: Muhle. Londen: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

§ Verschollene Inseln, Von Julius Rodenberg. Berlin: Springer. 1861. 


an Englishman who attempted to make a book upon them would 
have infallibly made a hand-book of it. A foreigner has 
a great literary —— in a more social temperament. 
The Englishman is afraid of his foreign accent, and never 
quite certain how foreigners will take his civilities, and 
accordingly sulks his journey through in the corner of a rail- 
way carriage, and comes back no wiser for his travels than 
he went away. Of course he finds a difficulty in produei 

anything except a compound of history and statistics season 

with newspaper gossip. Rodenberg’s skill in making a pleasant 
book out of no materials at all is a good specimen of the supe- 
riority of a foreigner’s idea of travelling. The work is in great 
part composed of the biographies, adventures, and remarks of 
the people whom he came across, and whom he contrived to in- 
veigle into pouring out their hearts to him. Of course what he 
writes is too amusing to be absolutely true; some of it is no 


' doubt invented, and much more coloured. But if a tenth part of 


his tales be true, the confidences on subjects the most tender that 
he succeeds in inviting may well move the envy of an English- 
man. It only proves how much the maximum of loquacity and 
the minimum of shyness will do for an author in search of a 
subject. As before, he is very fair to England compared to the 
common run of Continental travellers. He does not think it 
necessary to denounce us for our possession of Heligoland, and 
his reproofs on the subject of the Schleswig-Holstein treaty are, 
for a German, very mild. He gathers from his various in- 
formants that we are not very popular in Jersey—which is pro- 
bable enough. The odd thing is, not that we, who are of an alien 
race and tongue, are unpopuiar, but that the French are more 
unpopular still. 

A careful and laborious treatise on the Cossacks has appeared 
from the pen of a Prussian officer.* He truly says that it is a 
subject on which literature is scanty, and on which an officer in 
the Prussian service has many means of obtaining information 
which the servant of a more distant and less-trusted State 
might not be able to reach. The name, which is of 
Arabic origin, and means a lightly-armed rider, has been 
applied very indiscriminately both as a description of race 
and duties. The Russian Princes have applied it to light 
cavalry regiments in their service without any regard to the 
country or race from which they came ; and this is the principal 
application of the word in modern times. But it was originally 
given to the tribes who roved over the steppes that lie between 
the Dniepr and the Don. The origin of the Don Cossacks ap- 
pears to be buried in great obscurity. They make their first® 
appearance about the year 15co as freebooters, who lived on the 
plunder of Russian caravans trading with Astrachan. The Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine, touching on Polish territory, come rather 
earlier and more distinctly into sight. They formed loose or- 
ganizations that seem to have been called into existence by the 
disorganized condition of a country over which horde after horde 
of Asiatic devastators had passed. At first they were collected 
by the hope of plundering the Tartar freebooters on their return 
from their rich forays. The islands of the Dniepr furnished a 
fastness in which they lay hid securely until an opportune 
moment offered for pouncing on the booty-laden Tartars. In 
the winter they returned to their dwellings, and in summer came 
back to their fastnesses in the islands. With their successes 
they grew in numbers and strength. From footmen they became 
horsemen, and from ambuscades they aspired to forays of their 
own. Soon they beat back the Tartars and the ‘lurks, and 
became the terror of the Mahometans and the bulwarks of 
Christendom. They took to the sea, and became redoubted 

irates, and the scourge of the Turks in the Bosphorus and the 

editerranean. Gradually, from lending Russia assistance in 
her wars they were absorbed into her empire; and since that 
time their name has been given to the military colonies with 
which, from time to time, she has defended her long Asiatie 
frontiers. There are now Cossacks of Siberia, and Cossacks of 
the Ural, and Cossacks of the Caucasus, and many others besides, 
They have the advantage of a semi-military organization, easily 
migrate as occasion needs, and are the most efficient protection 
that the Russian Government can furnish to the nascent eiviliza- 
tion of Eastern Russia against the barbarous hordes of Central 
Asia. The book is interesting from its subjeet and the con- 
scientious labour that has been bestowed upon it—though the 
style has all the severity of military history, and, what is worse, 
of Prussian military history. 

A pretty drawing-room book on the Alps has been published 
by Costenoble.t t is very difficult to describe it except by 
negatives. It is nota handbook, it is not a book of travels. and 
it is not a scientific work ; but it is a sort of book of lounging 
meditations on texts gathered from all three. It aims at pleasing 
the average tastes of the multitude of different persons by whom 
it is hkely to be glanced at as it lies on the drawing-room 
table. It is not scientific, but there is a little science to make it 
solid. It is not moral or religious, but there is a large admix- 
ture of indisputable reflections to make it edifying. All the 
phenomena of the Alps are improved in turn. There is one 
chapter on the avalanche, another on the shooting matches, a 


* Die Kosaken in ihrer Geschichtlichen Entwickelung, und Gegenwér- 
1. 


tigen Zustdnden. Von A. vy. B. Berlin: Riege' Williams and 
Norgete. 1860. 

Die Alpen in Natur und Lebensbildern. Leipzig: Costenoble. London: 
Witinme and Norgate. 1860. 
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third upon mountain ascents, another on the fall of Rossberg 
(very pathetic), and another on the Alpine glow. Then the pic- 
tures are unexceptionable, and poetry is inserted at the prope 
intervals. Altogether it is exactly the sort of book that in 
England would be gorgeously bound in massive, deeply moulded 
morocco, with gilt edges, and be published at Christmas, would 
oceupy a place of honour at evening parties, would be turned 
over by everybody, and read systematically by nobody. ‘The 
only fault we have to find with it in its present form arises from 
the constitutional dislike of German publishers to any kind of 
binding that does not come to pieces in your hands. 

Among other studies, even the study of European history is 
benefiting by our increasing intercourse with the East. A paper 
read by Herr H. Peterman before the Royal Academy of Science 
of Berlin,* and recently printed in a separate form, points out how 
much a closer study of Armenian literature may be made to elu- 
cidate the period of the Crusades. The extant Armenian 
writings which bear upon that history are not few in number; 
but as yet only two authors—Wahram and Matthew of Edessa— 
have been turned to account in Europe; and of these Matthew 
of Edessa has only been known in a fragmentary form to Euro- 
peans till very recently. The writer gives a list of a number of 
the most important Armenian authors available for the purpose, 
and then pieces together from these sources a sketch of Armenian 
and Cilician history from theaccession of the Bagratide in 882, 4.D., 
to the destruction of the Armenian monarchy by the Egyptians 
under Abulaheth, in 1 375° Some of their versions of well-known 
events are quaint specimens of myth, not very encouraging to the 
sanguine inquirers who hope to open a new mine of European 
history in the study of Armenian literature. Here is the account 
of the origin of the Crusades from the pen of Michael the Great, 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch :— 

About this time—that is, in the reign of the Empcror Alexius—when the 

Turks were in possession of Jerusalem and the whole sea coast, a prince 
named Zendschil (St. Gilics) made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and they levied 
on him, as on every pilgrim, one ducat. Afterwards they demanded still 
more of him; and when he refused to give more, they maltreated him, and 
struck out his right eye. He took it, wrapped it up in a corner of his cloak, 
carried it to Rome, showed it everywhere, and aroused their fanaticism ; 
whereupon the Counts rose up, gathered together great armies, and marched 
to Constantinople, which they besieged for seven years. 
However distorted the view may be which these old monks took 
of the events which happened around them, still it is worth 
knowing, especially as it presents the conduct of the Crusaders 
in rather darker colours than we are accustomed to see them in. 
‘Herr Peterman will earn the gratitude of every student of his- 
tory if he will undertake to search the literature of the Oriental 
monasteries as diligently for historical as it has already been done 
for theological treasures. 

The Bavarian Academy of Sciences is busying itself with his- 
torical inquiries nearer home. The Historical Commission have 
resolved to issue a periodical publication, entitled, Inquiries into 
Questions of German History,+ which is to contain treatises on 
the subject by such learned men as choose to make the publica- 
tion a vehicle for the results of their studies—subject, of course, 
to the selection of a committee. The first number has just ap- 
peared. It contains papers on the contest between the Bur- 
gundians and the Huns, on the election of Henry VII., on the 
ancient German guilds, and on similar subjects. One of the most 
promising features of the publication is that the Commission dis- 
claim all responsibility for the opinions expressed, and all inten- 
tion of excluding those with which they may disagree. ‘This 
rule is very necessary, considering how many thorny questions, 
bearing on the present, discussions of modern German history are 
likely to raise. One of the papers. for instance, comments uy on 
arrangements arising out of the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
conduct of Austria therein. Few literary Germans can even 
mention the House of Hapsburg without remarks utterly un- 
suitable to a Royal Academy at Munich; and even religious 
controversies, though professedly looked upon as quite unim- 

rtant, are not always treated in a spirit of absolute philosophy. 

t is wise, therefore, to agree to differ on ali questions, scientific, 
political, and religious. 

The same publisher is commencing a similar publication with 
reference specially to Indo-Germanic antiquities, under the 
editorship of Theodor Benfey.~ The first number, which is now 
before us, contains a translation of some of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda by the editor, an etymological comparison of the related 
languages of the stock in question by Leo Meyer, and a compa- 
rison of that other great argument of kinship—similar songs and 
stories—by Liebrecht. The temptation which besets these com- 
parers of the devotions, the words, and the stories of various 
raccs is to assume the impossibility of the same idea ever having 
oceurred independently to two different persons. They areas bad 
as the hunters after plagiarisms, who, ae they are keen in their 
yoeation, are inclined to charge an author with stealing his pre- 
positions, if he uses any that have ever been used before 


* Beitrage zu der Geschichte der Kreuzziige aus Armeniache Quellen. 
Von H. Peterman. Berlin: Diimmler. London: Williams and Norgate, 
1860. 

+ Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte Werausgegeben von der His- 
torischen Commission bei der Kéniglich ——S Academie der Wissen- 
schaften. Ersten Bandes, erstes Heft. Géttingen: Dieterich. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

t Orient und Occident, insbesondere in ihren gegenseitigen Bezichungen. 
Eine Viertel-Jahrsschrift herausgegeben von Benfey. Gdottingen: 


Liebrecht, for instance, discovers that among several different 
races stories have been current of lovers gaining access to their 
mistresses under the disguise of beggars. Forthwith he thinks 
he is on the scent of atradition. Surely he might credit the 
troubadours with such a very small effort of imagination. 

We ought to notice, though it is not strictly German, the 
Revue Germanique,* published at Paris, by Dollfus and Nefitzer. 
It contains articles by German authors, treatises on German 
literature, and abstracts or translations of new works of value. 
The ability with which it is conducted is very great ; and those who 
wish to know something of the marchof German literature with- 
out the trouble of learning German will find it well worth taking 
in. It is fair, however, to observe that it is a good deal given to 
theological disquisitions, and that the theology is not exactly of 
the kind that we relish in England. It is not asort of periodical 
for a careful mother to have lying on her drawing-room table. 


* Revue Germanique. Paris: Librairie Franck. 
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[TH E HEAD MASTER of the KING’S SCHOOL, 

WORCESTER, sometime Scholar of Exeter and Univers Colleges, Oxford Hert- 
ford Scholar 1847, Ireland Scholar 1849, takes TWELVE RDERS to be prepared for the 
Public Services, the Universities, &c. &c. Several of hig’ Pupils have ained Open Scholar- 
ships, or passed Woolwich and other Examinations, with distinguished success. The 
Schoolis endowed with Four en lage ay at Oxford, of the annual value of £37 each. There 
will be Two or Three Vacancies after Yhristmas holidays. Terms, 80 guineas a-year, 
including school fees, &c.—Apply to i. MAURICE Day, M.A., School House, Col 
green, Worcester. 


ARMY and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with him bt 
be happy to meet with others, resident or non-resident. His Establishment can be high 
recommended for its discipline and efficiency hy persons of very high standin sr hose - 4 
have passed distinguished Examinations. His Pupils have twice obtain he highest 
mag of Ly urks in modern languages at the India Civil Service ae and have 

aced $rd, 7th, and 19th. The best Masters in every branch of Edueation are 4 
atten ance, and the house, library, and general ms+nagement afford every facilit 
rapid progress, without having recourse to “cramming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, «ad 
12, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 


A RCHITECTURE.—An Architect in Leeds has a VACANCY 
in his office foran ARTICLED PUPIL, Address A.B., Leeds Library, Commercial- 
strect, Leeds. 
[THE LAW AMENDMENT SOCIETY requires a SECRE- 
TARY from January Ist, 1861. Salary £150 per annum with furnished rooms. Appli- 
cation to be made in writing to the Council at the Society’s Office, 3, Waterloo-place, 
Mall, where further information as to the duties of the office can be obtained. 


ANTED, for Four Foreign Gentlemen, in London, or its 

immediate vicinity, BOARD and RESIDENCE, which may be combined with 

Tuition in the English language, with proper accommodation for pursuing ¢ other Statties, 

under Private Tutors. Particulars of accommodation and terms to be addressed to F, G., 
of Mr. WILLIAMS, Bookselleller, 19, Conduit-street, Paddington. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. ~The | Subscribers to 
Mudie’s Select Library are vespocttuly invited to W HALL which 
will be open for their inspection on TU ESD. | WEDNESDAS an THURSDAY NEXT, 
from Ten to Six. (Entrance in Museum- 

New Oxford-street, December 15th, 1860, 


Uy | ‘HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in cornexion_ with 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The District in which Books are exchanged Weekly, 
at the residence of Subscribers, will be extended to Richmond, Greenwich, Highgate, 
Edmonton, Norwood, “cton, and other places within Six or Seven Miles of the Litenst,, on 
and after the Ist of January next. Terms of Subscription, with List of Works in circula- 
tion, may now be had on application.—CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 511, New Oxford-street 


T°: AUTHORS.—A LONDON PUBLISHING FIRM wishes 

PURCHASE the MS. of good JUVENILE WORKS. Tales and Books simply 
Pa 2, as well as those of an instructive character, are desired, The Copyright ofan 
published work, now out of print, would be considered. MSS. not accepted will in all 
cases be returned with but resp< losers, for any accident in transmis- 
sion. Address, by lette re of Messrs. MITCHELL and Co., Newspaper Press 
Directory Ortiee, Red Licn-court, street, E.C 


A UTHORS of ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, 
NARRATIVES of ADVENTURE, W in y_or General are 
respectfully invited to submit their M&S. to W. JOHNSON, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, who, on will undertake their on Liberal Terms, Unsuitable 
MSS. returned without delay. 
W. Jonnson, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


W ALTHAM ABBEY, ESSEX—The Parish Church of this 
lace is all that at resent. remains of the well-known ABBEY OF WALTHAM 
HOLY CRvSS, founded b, King Harold, (date of consecration, 1060). The contributions 
already received have enabled the Pyaar to undertake and to carry out some of _ 
most important repairs, but more FUND e URGENTLY NEEDED to complete t 
works now in progress. All who wishto aman (4 the preservation and repair of the build 


B ANK OF DEPOSIT {EstasiisHE A.D. 184A), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. — TAL STOCK, £100,000, 
Parties desirous of iavesting Money are ested to examine the Plan of the Bank of 
Deposit, by vies a high rate of interest may ye obtai ned with ample security. 
posits made by special agreement may be teamesibere without notice, 


The interest is payable in January a TER MORRISON, 2 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on Pa 25 ~ 


U NITY JOINT S8TOCK BANK. 
INCORVORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1856. 
Offices: 10, CANNON -STREET, City; 1, New CovENTRY-STREET, HAYMARKET. 
opened with parties respectably i duced, and i 


Amounts of £5 and upwards rece’ 
vera pw ived on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at 


ney also received on Deposit for fixed periods, at rates to be agreed upon. 
J.J. MECHL, Chairman, 
J. W. General Manager. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
AN Y.—Established 1797. 


BONUS of 1861. 
= POLICIES effected prior to the Ist of JULY, 1861, on the bonus scale of Premium, 


i participate in the next Division of Profits.—For pectuses ‘orms of Proposal 
po at the Offices as above, or tu any of the Company’ ‘8s Agents. _— 


‘THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Established 1834), at v- end of each Year, prints is for general circulation 
oy and Balance-Sheet detailing its affairs. The Accounts for ihe 

r may had by awritten or personal application x the Actuary, or to any of the 
Society” 


Offices—39, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., Lonpon. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
8s effected within the present Year, will have the advantage of one Year 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1 


The First Division of Eve@te took place in 1835; po subsequent Divisions have been 
made in 1840, 1845, d 1855. 


850, an: 
m The next division will be be declared in 1861, when the amount can be added to ’ 
its value taken in cash, or applied to the reduction of future premiums, at the pa nde 
assured, 


ACCUMULATED FUND £1,800,000 0 


The Company urchases its eles on equitable term: gran’ exten! 
of their value, a moderate rate of terest, 4 


policies can be | Within thirteen months of lapsing, on certain con- 


“iStieies of five years’ duration are eligible for admi select class of assurance, 
which includes nce in any the ev world. 
One of the Medical Officer attends at the ‘London Office daily at Half-past One o'clock, 


WILL, THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
82, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
.. 8, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
DUBLIN 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 
DIRECTORS, 
FREDERICK PATTISON 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq - “Chairman, 

Thomas Rorelay, Esq. George Field, E 

James C. C, Bell, 

Charlies Cave, Es Samuel Hibbert, 

Edward Henry C apman, Esq. ames Gordon Mur doch, Esq. 

George William Cottam, Esq. ittiam R. Robi . Esq. 

George Henry Cutler, Esq. Martin Tucker ‘smith, Esq., M.P, 

Henry Davidson, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq 

SECURITY.—The assured are protected from the attachin ual assur 

ance by a fund of a million a half sterling, of which nearly a mill ow is in- 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
and mortgag ses in Great Britain. 


ear. The assured are eee to partici 
PURC HASE. OF POLICLES.— A liberal allowance is mad 
oer by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free ofa pe 
8.—The Company has disbursed in payment o! and additions upwards 


roposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch office, 
Pali-mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the hy 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
*.* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


ing which is architecturally and historically of so interesting a chara, are 
to forward their Donations at once, that at least the yh fo — ished.—Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the Incumbent, or direct to the Bankers, it. Puller, Banbury, 
and Co., 77, Lombard-stree:. 

Waltham Abbey, December 3rd, 1860. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen Clergymen, Officers 

in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 

onary, freehold, leasehold, life Imnarenta, | annuities, policies, and other property. —Apply 
B., 6, Norris-street, St, James’s, London, 8.W. 


Not CE.—On and after lst January, 1861, Messrs. W. R. 
OOKER and Co., ARMY, NAVY, and COLON NIAL AGENTS, will undertake the 
fami of Clergymen resident in the country and abroad at a fixed charge of One Guinea 
perannum. Particulars sent on application. 
12, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 


FLY DROPATHY. .—THE BEULAH SPA HY DROPATHIC 
Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
on it for the reception of Pationte and Visitors. The lat have the 
if of a private Terms: from Three Guineas 
Two Guineas, acco to Partic ulars of 
Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the houldent. Physician. 


HY DROPATHY: —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
—This Establishment is now OPEN . the rece: tion of Patients, ye the 
su rintendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, , M.D. Edin,, Author of 
** Hydropathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Edition. John Churehil, New Burli ngton- 
street. he Mu rkish Bath on the premises under Dr. Lane’s medical direction, 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
Lic Ht. -BROWN COD LIVER 
rescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the 
speedtest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


OIL, 
safest, 


Extensive e: and the recorded testimony of eminent 
titio: half-pint of Dr. de Jon: Oll is far more efficacious 
of any other as it is incomparably the best, so tt likewise 


the cheapest. 
8, safety, and economy united this unrivalled 
preparation 10 in to No other Oil can possibly produce t. me beneficial results, 


aoe oF Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., T.C.D. 
nary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of the Royal Sellegs. of 
BS =e Ireland; Visiting Physician to Steevens’ Hospital; Consulting 
ce ‘an to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda Hospitals, &e. &e, 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, I conetter it 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value, 
“Merrion-square, Dublin, September 6th, 1860.’’ 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 0d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. DE ca one WP ing and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 


BE GENUINE, by res 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, AND O0O., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.O, 
CauTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES, 


ROYAL. VICTORIA soHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
EUROPEAN and COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 12, Pal- -mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


CONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
1, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
Wines bought of the growers and sold at wholesale prices, 


Per Doses, | for bottles included, 
any Station in Eng- 


land ‘or Wales.” 
The COMPANY'S OWN and SHERRY, %s., highly recommended. 


OLD, MATURED SCOTCH WHISKY FOR TODDY. 
ER RUTH sy! and forward to London rt of England, 
not less than Two at 2is. per net Cash, and 
88 and 40, ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


K INAHAN’ S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

id in butties, $s. 8d. each, at of the respect- 

retail houses Lon jon ; by the nts ‘the principal towns in England; 

or wholesale at 8, Great Windini ‘eae Hay market.—Observe the red seal, pink label, ‘and 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whis 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended ended by 
Ss. per dozen Pints. 
8s, Imperial Half-pints, 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, ~ Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


FINE TEA CHEAPER, 


QTRACHAN AND CO’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
DRAWING ROOM TEA, 
now to 40. ane Cheapest Ten 


26, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


“4 BeY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET” was the constant 


advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. Peel. Follow his advi ting 
TEAS from the EAST tNDIA_ CO All prices, from 
ds.— War 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, 


[HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and co., Merchants, King William-street, City London, 

railway station or market town in England, "A Price Current free by Ce tree to 


T E A—tThe disturbances in China have had the effect, of 

depressing the Tea market ; yoy tly the new Teas, kn oh hove now arri 
very cheap; they are also pexcoedingly f and havean ness. Tea 
does not possess. Prices Pound, camtities of Tweive Po 
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SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 
Ne and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE" 


cae ct of the best additions to Soup, Fish, Joints, and Game. The large and increas: 
caused unprincipled traders to manufacture a spurious article; but 4 
SGENUINE”'« ail bear Lea and PERRINS’ name on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crossk and BLACKWELL, London, and all respectable Oilmen and Grocers, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


(ROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS. and other 
Table Delicacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupulous attention to 
wholesomeness ‘and parts Cc. and B. have for many years enjoyed the high honour of 
supplying Her Majes ble with their Manufactures. A few of the articles most highly 
recommended are— Pickles and Tart Fruits of every description, Sance, 
of Shrimps, Soho Sance, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmal Anchovy and Bloate: 
trashonrg and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies of various for table 

se, M. Soyer’s Sances, Relish, and ‘Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's Sance, 
bm Payne’s Roya) Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., 
and wholesale of Crossgz and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-sqnare .London. 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSLER’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services com 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, for Presents. 
Mess, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807. 


THE SPRING MATTRESS (TUCKER'S PATENT) or 


SOMNIER TUCKER, which is now so mneh in use in this country, throughout the 

Qoatinent of Europe, and in America, may be ada myeee to any description of Brass, Iron, or 

i Bedstead, and is equally luxurious with, but firmer, and aifording more support 

than, the best description of h and German Spring Mattresses. has also con- 

he pened advantages over all others, in its simplicity, cleanliness, durability, portability, 
and cheapness, 


The SPRING ee TUCKER’S PATENT) is oa in Stock by m 
ughout the 


THE, NEW BURLINGTON ALBUM OF PIANOFORTE, 
‘AL MUSIC, elegantly pen i by! handsome! 

cloth and gilt edges, 15s. Als by W. H, CaLicort, 

FAMILY, 19s.; THE ADORATIO BEAUTIES 01 OF BEETHOVEN, les. 

Piano, and done up for Presentation. List of Presents, with Contents, gratis and postag 


* London: Ronrrt Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W. : 


and all Music-seliers. 
all 
ne Stamp. 


CURIOUS, SCARCE, cand STANI DARD BOOKS 


classes of literature. A NE ALOGUE, now ready, pos’ 
contains interesting Biographies, with Bewick nage, Di 
and Dialects; Face’ fie, Wit, and Humour ; Shrksperiana, Trials, Witcheraft, &c. 
BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITR 
C. J. SKEx?, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


FREE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, , MUSIC, ieee — 
OPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHILLING off all Boo 
Reviews, Almanacks, Pocket Books, Diaries, 3, Peera: 
aps, Prints, &c. All the regular sheet Music suppliedat half the post free, 
A large Show Room, weil supplied with Books suitable for ereeoeee, which can be selected 
without loss of time to the purchaser. Each hook is marked in plain figures the published 
price, from which a discount oft wopenes | in the a is allowed. All goods warranted 
a in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. A New 
jogue just issued, sent post free to all agplnate. 
8. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, BLoomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Desi, ~ = works of 
the character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forward 


Eten ASTICAL AN D ) DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


Heraliic and Mural Paint: Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothie Paper- 
Designs and Estimates nished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 
ion. 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


and | ar kingdom, or may 
m the Manufacturers, — 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, Wholesale Cabinet Manufacturers, Upholsterers, and 
Bedding Warechousemen, 6, Finsbury-pavement. London, E.C, 


THE PRICES ARE AS UNDER :— 


4ft.6in, 3 0 
” ” ” 6 

” ” 6 ft. 6 


Purchasers are  pertealari iemnied to observe that each Mattress bears the Patent 
Lebel, as any not having that will be an Infringement of the Patent. 


THE. PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.— 


REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than twenty-five *years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington ‘and 
Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article, next to sterling silver, that ean be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Siiver | Brunswick | | 
ilver runswick | 
Pattern. Pattern, Pattern. 
£s. a. 28.4 | £38. 4. £s. a, 
12 Table Forks 18 0 240 | 210 0 215 0 
12 Table Spoons 113 0 240 | 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks 140 11306 | 16 0 117 0 
12 Dessert sens i 149 12 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoo 016 0 130 | 5 0 170 
6 Beg Spoons, gilt bowis ow 0 013 6 015 0 0 0 
060 ose | 90 096 
066 oll 0 012 0 
2 Salt gilt how 034 046 Oo50 050 
1 Mastard Spoon, 6158 | 0386 026 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs . 026 036 | 040 046 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 140 176 | lw 0 1120 
026 05 6 060 070 
1 Sow 0 0170 | #0170 100 
i Sugar Sifter. 638 046 @50 056 
99 9 3 8 419 6 646 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and 
n relative number of knives, &c., £2 Ids. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers, and corner 
dishes, cruet and liqueur , &e., at proportionate prices. ‘All kinds of re-plating done 
by the patent process, 


DSH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 


material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché patterns. Tin Di 
Covers, 78. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 8d. to 27s. the set of six; elegant modern 
5 2 tal, with or without silver plated handles, 
£3 lls. to £6 8s. the set; Sheffield plated, £1 to £16 10s. the set; Block-tin Hot-water 
Dishes, with wells gem 128. to's 30s. ; Britannia metal, 223. to Electro-plated on 
Nickel, full size, £11 


8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


oF MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had tis, and free by 


OBNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

ND DINING-ROOM, qoasisting ofa pee reat variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink- 
stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid’ Tables, &e., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured ae nated by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, * Londo 


(THE CHEAPEST HOUSE for SILKS in LONDON is 


SOWERBY, TATTON, and CO.’S of the REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD-STREET. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOOKS. 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
83, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


MESSES. LOCK and WHITFIELD having been so 
frequently applied to for the CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS, have now made 
arrangements for taking them, 

PRICE, TWENTY FOR A GUINEA,—178, REGENT STREET. 


FoR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.— 

Those wishing to make a useful and ornamental pre: are recommended to pur- 

que ot WHEELER and WILSON’S UNRIVALLED STITCH” SEWING 


SALT Rooms, 462, OXFORD-STREET, near TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
SEWING MACHINES, 


THE WHEELER AND WILSON “LOCK-STITCH” 


SEWINGMACHINE—SALE RooMS, 462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. These Machines 
combine every improvement that has been invented for sewing, and in their ence vet form 
are far the best ever offered to the public. The Stitch produced cannot be ravelled, and 
yn the same smooth appearance upon each side of the fabric. Speed, from 1,500 to 


000 stitches per minute. 
Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, SCREENS, FRAMES, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY, the Crow ned Heads of Europe, and distinguished Personages of ail nation 
Single Portraits, 1s. 61. each. TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted complete, 
Cases. Cases, DESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases MEDLUVAL 
MOUNTED ENVELOPE or BLOTTING BOOKS and IN KST. DS en euife. The 
new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE ELEGAN in ORMOLU, 
CHINA and BRONZE. Also a choice variety of NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTA: 
by 4 pee be had at HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY. LONDON, W. Catalognes 


THE GREAT SALE of INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, and 

BRITISH SHAWLS, CLOAKS, and ng oy has now commenced, previous to alter- 

ing and redecorating the premises. cock inciudes some very ‘pretty Japan and 
nese ornaments, baskets and jars, suitable for Christmas Presents. All at aa enormous 

reduction in price 

FARMER and ROGERS, 171, 173, 175, REGENT-STREET, W. 


SHIRTS.— —UN UNEQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 
fit. Sizes for futu and FAMILY HOSIERY in 
STOCKINGS, SOCKS, ead and the bes best it descriptions and newest 
in every material for the season. 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


gra 

s of Tive Hundred Liustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling and Electro 
tg Nickel Silver, and Eitonale, Me Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves 
Fenders, Marble age, Pieces, Kiteh nges, Lamps, ay oy Tea Trays, Urns, and 
Clocks, Table C inet ry. Raths, oilet Ware, Turne Iron and Brass 

ding, Bed-room Ley, Lanny &e., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Fwenty 
large 8 Show- Rooms, at 49, O street, W.; 1, 14, 2% 3, and 4, Newman-street 4, 5, and 
ews, don. 


Parry’ 8-place ; ‘and’, Newmanen m 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN uneed MAJESTY’S 
LAUN DRESS, to be the FINEST EVER USED. by all Chandlers, 
Groeera, &e. &e.—WOTH ERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


CANDLES, SOAPS, OILS, and NIGHT LIGHTS of all 
kinds. Five Pounds’ worth sent free by Railway. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-streot Within, London, E.C, 
(Lists of Prices on ) 


()RCHARD HOUSE TREES DRESSING. —Mr. Rivers’ 


“Orchard House,” Bighth Reien, t the Trees 
(every shout and brad) OMPOUND, half'a pound te the palion uf waters 
is destro! ex: 
UMST in , 10s, Retail by Seedsmen; Wholesale by PRICE’S 
CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). 


TO MR. PU NCH. 


ever, that we be to show him, or gentleman, our 
And likewise, if any * Snip” will raise his industrial pursuit anart, we will 
Physician” whose science served us s to “Ca 


introduce | hit 
“ Greens,” they are quit m 
choicer Troduetions, those of beanty, truth, and usefulness, 


H CREED AND CO., by Special Appointmen 
¢ HABIT MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 33, Conpuit-STREE?, BOND-STREET, W. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and the 
definite ees ‘aud forms of the human figure, give them confidence me soliciting 
DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 


Kk NICKERBOCKERS.—In the Cornhill Magazine, of Octo- 
ber, 1840, the above costume is described in the piowing terms :—“ Knickerbockers, 
surely the prettiest boy’s dress that has appeared these hund ras pear, ” jnoraerto place 
this great imprvyement in boy’s dress within the reach of ali well-to-do families, Messrs. 
NICOLL now make the costume comanne for Two Guineas. There is a large selection of 
Paletots, overcoats, and other garments prepared for young gentiemen  Conting home 
the holidays.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, Londo 


N ERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, prepared only by Dr. 

WM. BATCHELOUR, M.R.C.S.E. 1835, and M. 834. It - the 
vitality of the whole system without t a am, and speedily removes nervous complaints. 
In Buttes, at t 2s. Od., 4s. Gd., 1ls., and 83s., at Goodyer’s, 31, Regent-street; Butier 
and Crispe’s, No. 4, Cheapside ; Sutton and *Co., Bow Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street ; 12, Finsbury-place South, City ; and all Chemists. 


VOID MEDICINE, its dangers, and expense, as perfect 


digestion, sound lusgs, and strong nerves can ouly be restored to the most en- 
—- DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


which, at threepence co per dats saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, curing effectually 
indigestion (dys in), habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, nervousuess, bilious- 
ness, liver hysteria, neuralgia, sleeplessness, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, 
headac he, debinty, despondeney, cramps, spasms, nausea, and sickness (durin pregnancy 
or at sea), sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, also children’s com- 
aints. Oure No. 51.916: “ Fiity years’ indescribable ugony from dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, conetipation, hatulency, spasms, at the stomach, and 8, 
have heen removed by Du Barry's excellent Foot. after r all medicine had faii ed.—Maria J oly, 
Worthing, Ling, near Diss, Norfoik.”—Cure No, 3005: “Thirteen years’ cough, indiestion: 
nd general de have been removed by. Du Barry’s Foud.—James Porter, ‘Athol- street, 
Per th. ~—Oure No. 4208: “ Eizht years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility mp 
ohn W. 


ms, nausea, have been effectnaily removed by Du Barry’s Food.— 
Ridlingten-rectory, Norfolk.”’—In Canisters, 1 ib., 28. Od. ; 2 lbs., 4s. 6d.; 5 Ibs., Lis.; 
‘The 12ibs. carriage free on receipt of post - order —BaRRY DU and 

Fortnum, Mason, and Co., 
; and etree! ; 


150, Oxford-street ; Upper 


A WEEK'S OUTFIT OBTAINED IN FIVE MINUTES 


FOR FIVE POUNDS, ) conalating, of a Biack Porimanteau, strapped, patent locked, 
and adapted t» go under the seats in ilway Carriages; contamimg: Two Sh irts, Three 
Collars, Three pairs of Socks, One pair of Drawers, one Flannel W aisteoat, witha Dressi 
case holding a Razor Shaving, Nail, and Tooth Brushes; Bradshaw's Railway Guide, 

a Railway Rug ; the jatter 4 act also as & vgs po cloak fur shoulders, it being shi 
ite collar, pockets, All these are articles of excellent quality, and fit for permanent 
use, and included in the above price.— H. J. and D, NICOLL, 114, Regent- -street. 


“ “NICOLL'S LACERNA,”—In old Rome, the “Toga” was 


for a time in danger, an innovating garment called a species 
of sur-coat thrown over the rest of the dress; at one period it usu the place of the 
“Toga” to so great a degree that one of the Emperors issued special orders restrictin 
the use of the “ Lacerna” in either the Forum or Circus, For the use of Rifle Corps, o 
in private dress, Messrs. Nicoll have from coins in the British Museum, produc d an 
adaptation from the classic model, and protected it by Royal letters patent. The original 
gracefuluess being, retained, the old name is, therefore, renewed, and the trade mark— 
Nicoll’s Lacerna”—may, like “ Nicoll’s Paletot,” be as familiar in our mouthsas “houses 
hold words.” W * amo nest the higher and middie-c smsses, hag not proved the value of 
“ Nicoll’s ” two-guinea Paletot —and who will say that the many millions of these gar- 
ments sold by Messrs, Nicholl, at their well- Ati London premises—i14, 116, 118, ang 
120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; also in 10, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester—have 
ly influenced the downfall of the padded tight- Reng, high-priced, diseomforts by 
whieh the lieges were encased in the reigns of George the 4th, William, and even far into 
the present reign? A Beautiful Cloth, made from ick Portions of of the 
Australian and European Merino, has been expressly mani ed is call 
CERNA CLOTH,” the neutral colours of which are by nn wools being care- 
is garment may be 
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Just published, 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES for 1861, 
in a variety of Bindings, and in the following Sizes :— 


“To be had of a 
This day, price is. 


BN SIGN SOPHT’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUNTEER 
ALMANAC for 1861, 
London: StImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


MOORES ALMANACK for 1861, price Sixpence, containing, 
besides the usual Calendar, a fall account of the Eclipses, and other Astronomical 
Phenomena of the Year; with a great variety of other useful information. 
London: Published for the COMPANY OF STATIONERS, by JOSEPH GREENHILL, at 
their Hall, Ludgate-street. 
CLERICAL ALMANACKS FOR 1861. 


GILBERT'S CLERGY MAN’S ALMANACK, Enlarged by by 


the Inoorporation of of “ s Diary.” Price, ‘sewed, 2s 


tuck, 5s. ; ith lock, 8. 
VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, » price 
The, ANACK, Sewed, 0d. ; tuck, 2s, 6d.; morocco ditto, 4s.; with 
jock, 63. 
Printed for the COMPANY OF STATIONERS, and sold by all Book 8. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S AND FAMILY ALMANACK 


for 1861, prico ls. Containing, amongst much other useful information—A List of the 
Public Otfices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events—Post Office Regulations—Assessed 
Taxes and Stamp Duties, as Mey ry a Summary of the Principal Acts of Parliament passed 
during the last Session—A Table of the Quarter Sessions, ant Names and Addresses of 
Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of England and Wale: 
London : published for the COMPANY OF STATIONERS by Squats GREENAILL, at their Hall, 
Ludgate-street ; and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


OLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMANACK for 1861. Price 


xpence, sewed, now ready. With Eighty pages of oy | containing more 
Usetul’ ond Valuable Matter for Occasional Reference than can be d in any other pub- 
lication of the same size and price. 
Published for the COMPANY OF STATIONERS, by JosEPM GREENHILL, at their Hall, 
London. And may be had of ail Booksellers and Stationers— 
In roan tuck, gilt edges, feneiqaves 
Meoroc00 
Morocco, silver lock ........ 
And in a variety of other bindings suitable for presents. | 


Twenty Plates, Imperial 4to, cloth, price 12s. 


COUNTRY COTTAGES. By Jonn Vincent. 


“A series of admirable designs for Inhbourers’ cottages.’ leah Gazette. 
“This is the book for the country gentleman.”— Western Time: 


London: E. and F. N. Spon, 16, Busklersbury ; B. HABDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
Now published, an U Book, 
THE WILL of GOD to the INVALID as REVEALED in 
the Scriptures, God’s Way of Preserving Health and Restoring it when Lost. Sent 
post free for 18 stamps. 
Mr. W. OWENS, 10, Regent’s-park-road. 


A USEFUL BOOK, 


CELEBS IN SEARCH OF A COOK. With divers Recipes 


and other delectable things reiting - the Gastronomic Art, with Directions how to 
Cook Fifty-two different Dinners. Cloth, 


London : JAMES Paternoster-row. 


THE CHRISTMAS-TREE FOR 1861: a Book of Instruction 


d Amusement for all Young Eight Coloured, and numerous other Ilus- 
trations; full gilt side and edges, 3s, 


ROUND ABOUT OUR COAL FIRE: a Book of New 


Games, original and selected (with appropriate Muste). Christmas Charades and Songs, 
Novelettes and Drawing-room C omediett as. By W. Ii, DaveNroRT ADAMS, Numero’ 
first-class Lilustrations; full gilt, price 5s. 


“Tt will be pastime passing excellent 
If it be husbanded with modesty.” 


This is one of the most unique books for young persons ever published, 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


N Atl ATIONAL REVIEW.—ApvERTISEMENTS intended fort the 
heoming Ah of the REVIEW, are req 
Publishers by the 24th, LS and PROSPECTUSES by the 26th. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
On Saturday next, December 22nd, will published, price One Shilling, 


MAcM MILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by Davin Masson. 


No. XV., for JANUARY, 1361, 


CONTENTS: 
I. Ravenshoe. By Henry Ki Author of “ Geoffry = 
Chapter I. pow (4 Kingsley. the Family of 
IL !—Supplementar to the sores 
» I1L—In which our Hero’s troub 
rs. 
Ill. By William Pole, F.G.S. 
IV. A few Words about Sorrow. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
V. Tom Brown at Oxford. Byt the Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days.” 
Chapter XXXV.—Second Year. 
PXXXV =the. River Side. 
»  XXXVIL—The Night Watch. 
VI. Gaelic and Norse: Popular Tales. An Apology for the Celt. By the Editor, 
VII. Cathair Fharghus (Fergus’s seat). 
VIII. A Middle-watch Confession. By Robert Paton. 
IX. Venetia and the Peace of Europe. By R. Mac Donnell, 
X. The Herald Star. A Christmas Poem, By the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 
XI. The Chinese Capital, Pekin. 


MACMILLAN and a. » Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by al 8, and at all the Railway Stations. 


On —_— 15th, price Fourpence, sent for Five Stamps, 


NOTES AN D QUERTIE &. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Containing, on Folk Lore, Popular Antiquities, &c., Christmas in 
1608—Devonshi of Howth Castle—Christinas at Exeter in 1737—Great 
Tom of Oxtord—The Maudlin Cup—Ghost in ane Tower—Gleaner’s Bell— 
Sir Roger Twysden’s Mince Pies—Brawn—Christmas Ditty, & 
Bg and DALpY, 186, Fleet-street ; and by order of all Bookeellers and Newsmen. 


A NEW MONTHLY (of not less than Sixteen Pages), 


THE CHURCH REVIEW AN D JOURNAL OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH UNION, will appear on JANUARY ist, 1801. Price ve . 
Unstamped ; Sixpence, Stamped. ‘Address’ he Eaitor 18, Exeter-street, Strand, W. 


HE DRAWING-ROOM: a_Dilettanti Review. 

No. L. of this Weshiy Newspaper will ap on SATURDAY, Dec. 15th. Like the 
“Evening Leaf,” famous from the writings of Géthe and Schiller, it will combine the 
highest literary, scientific, and artistic Shosiience, with a few onable trivialities. 
Every copy covered with a mauve wrap orned by an exquisite Illustration by Phig; 
and illustrated in a novel and beautiful manner. Price Sixpence. Orders through the trade 
only. No private subscription list. fel Country trade are requested to send their orders 
to their London agents. London Newsvenders may get Prospectuses at the 
1, Crane-court, Fleet-streect. 


Now ready, Part X., puMished Monthly, price 1s. 62. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SPORTS AND 
a2 PASTIMES, AND RACING REGISTER. Ilustrated with Portraite of the most 


The following Portraits have appeared, and uy be had separately, on India Paper, 
price 2s, 6d. 


Letter to the Publisher. By 


Hon, Admiral Rous. The Marquis of Exeter, 
The Duke of Bedford. The Ear! of Zetland, 
D of Beaufort. The Baril of Derby. 
Payne, Esq. The of Chesterfield. 
‘the 1 of Glasgow. John Gully, Esq. 


London: BAILY BROTHERS, 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY, 
Now ready, Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
KINGSTON’ S ANNUAL FOR BOYS’ FOR 1861. 


40 Pages of Entertaining Reading, expressly adapted for Boys, copiously 
Illustrated, 


London: BosworTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


BEETON'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, Now Ready. 


ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURES ARE :— 


1, Acharming v of Original and Entertainin egret! occu 70 large pages 
ly printed and elabora’ aly rated. wing 
2. Robin Hood; aChristmas Burlesque, with Si/, 


Charades, Enigmas, Acrostic 
Pictorial Proverbs, Han -Shadows, and Hieroglyphics. w4 


Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, Thirteen Stamps, 


ON THROAT DEAFNESS and the PATHOLOGICAL 
CONNECTIONS of the THROAT, NOSE, and EAR, through the interyention of = 
ooeons Membrane. By Jas. YEARSLEY, Esq. Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear In: 
Sackville-street, Inventor of the Artificial Tympanum, &c. 
London : CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Seventh Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


ON,2 THE ENLARGED TONSIL AND ELONGATED 
A,in connexion with Defects of Voice and Hearing, Cold and Sore Throat, 
Obstruction, and the imperfect Health, Strength, and Growth in Young 
Persons, By Jas. YEARSLEY, Esq., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville-street. 
RCHILL, New Burlington-strect. 


In (308 pp. with p of and suspected MSS and 
AS COMPLETE VI EW of the SHAKSPERE CONTRO- 


ERSY, concerning the Authenticity and Genuineness of Manuscript matter affect- 
{pat the Works and Biography of Shakspere, published by Mr. J. PAYNE COLLIRR as the 
ruits of his Researches. By C, M. INGLEBY, LL.D. 


Post free, on receipt of Six Stamps, Part I. of 


NATTALI AND BOND'S GENERAL CATALOGUE 


FOR 1861, containing near ly 2000 English and Foreign Books in Classes of Literature, 
including many curions and scarce, as well as valuable and nectel Mote’ Allin fine con- 
tion, and at reduced prices. 


and Bon, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Price 2s,—A NEW CHRISTMAS STORY, 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, with an Illustration by Dalziel, 
THE VOICES OF CHRISTMAS: a Tale. 
By Lovts Sanp. 
London: JosrPH Masters, Aldersgate-street. and New Bond-street. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, &o. 


MASTERS'’S NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is arranged in Classes, with full descriptive Titles and Notices. 


CONTENTS: Theological Works—Sermous, Commentaries, Manuals of and Devo- 
tion, Works on Religions Instruction Present Books—' Tales, Biography, and Poetry — 
wan a Art and Architecture — Educational and Catechetical Works — Parochial 

orks, 

This Catalogue Lng been arranged so as to facilitate the selection of appropriate Books 
for special purpose: 

May be had on aetlialiis, and through all Booksellers, or post free on the receipt 
of two stamps. 
London: 33, Aldergate-strect, and 78, New Bond-street. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, price 1s, 
A MONG TRANSGRESSORS: a Theological Tract on the 
Punishment of Jesus Christ, By Taos. J, Lynca, Author of “The Rivulet,” &c, 
London: W. KEn? and Co., Paternoster-row. 


On December 20th, in Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


yO 
MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AN] dD FUTURITY: 
lilustrated from the Best and Latest Authorities ce WELBY 

ContTENTS :—Life and Time; Nature of the So vispiritual Lite; Mental 
Belief and Scepticism ; Prem: uture Interment ; Death ; Sin and ; 
ate e; the Grea’ surrection cognition of the Bles Day vagment ; 

the Future States; New Heavens and Earth, &. 


Kent and Co,, Paternoster-row, 


4.AM ificent Liluminated Eidographic Almanack for 186i, printed in Gold and many 
5. The TInformation y fora H hold Almanack. 
6, A large Separate Sheet of Chinese. oman Japanese Puzzles, printed in red ink. 


In all, BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL consists of 120 pages of fine paper, enriched 
with 150 Engravings from the Designs of distinguished Artists 


*,* A detailed Prospectus of the Contents sent gratis, and post free, on application. 
* A ny of * CHRISTMAS ANNUAL sent free by post from the Office 


for Twelve 
er S, 0. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
To secure a Copy, order early. 
T HE TEMPLE LIBR AR Y.—APPLICATION OF 
SEWAGE.—“ THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpen vepence, 
contains—line View and Pian of the New Library, in the Temple— dition of Hindoo 
Artizans—Church and Conventual Arrangements— of 
tectural Examination Test—Green Papers—Colliery lents—Pr s of the 
Stones— Law Adniterstion of Linseed Oil— improvement 
ch — Archeological Association — Foreign petibi 
pullding ing Provincial News— Patents, &c. &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 
This day is published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
A VOICE FROM A MASK. By Domtno. 
“Vox et Preterea Nihil,” 
, London: WALKER and Co., 196, Strand, 


On the 2ist of December, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d, 


W HO’S WHO IN I86l. Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage 
Parliamentary Guide, &c. Thirteenth Annual Edition 
“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the personnel of the public life of t 

country, hich one requires refer to,” —IUustrated New: ate 

London: BAILY Brotuers, Cornhill. 


This day, in Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
FAMILY PICTURES. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
Chgap Editions by the same Author, 
MORE’S HOUSBHOLD. Price 2s. 6d. in antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6d., uniform. 
DEBORAH’S DIARY. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. Price 2s. 6d. 
ARTHUR HALL, Vetus, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, with MapeandIndex, 


puE ANNALS of the WARS of the. EIGHTEENTH 


——- 


CENTURY. By Lieutenant-General the Hon, Sir B. Cu 
olume I. 1700—1 
ume Il, 1730-1 
1796—1790. 


Each Volume is complete in ey and may be had separate, price 58. each. 
military text-book.” —Athen 
“The‘ Angele are invaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 
ion.” 
“These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.”— 


“A lucid of all the most i val as well 
the sighteonth contuuy.— as as 


W. MITcMELL, Military Bookseller, 9, Charing-cross, London, 8.W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


we 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL “TRAVELLER. By Cwaries 


DICKENS (This day. 
Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s. 
PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR: a Btory of 
an Interdict. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Vol. III., Demy 8vo, 20s. 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND 


BURKE. By Tmomas MACKNIGAT. Vol. III. completing the Work. 
(This day. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


OVER THE STRAITS. By Lovisa Anng 


Authoress of “ Our Home in Tasmania.” [On Monday. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION: in a Series of 


Letters wen Florence, reprinted from the Atheneum. Witha Sketch of Subsequent 
Events up to the Present Time. By THEODOSIA TROLLOPE, (In a few days. 


‘cap. 8vo, 


SERBSKI PESME;; or, National Songs of Servia. By Owen 


MEREDITH. (1n a few days, 
wn S8vo, 5s. 
OBERON’S HORN: a Book of Fairy Tales. By Henry 
Mog_Ley. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. his day. 


Demy 8vo, price 16s., with Thirty Mustrations by “ Phiz,” 


ONE OF THEM. By Cuanrtes Lever. 


Second Edition, Royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, 8s. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES: an Introduction 
to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. By Raupu N. hepa ie, 


[December 28th, 


Post 8vo, 


THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pilgrimage through 
Ireland. By JULIUS RODENBERG. Translated by LASCELLES 
Crown 8vo, with 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By ‘A. F. Foster. For the 


Use of Schools and Young Persons, (In December, 


THE WORN WEDDING. RINC G, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By W. ©. BENNETT. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS IN HUMAN 


AFFAIRS, By Henry JAMES SLACK, 
Crown 8vo, 16s. 


COSTUME IN ERGLAND. A New 


Post 8vo, 10s. 


CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
BAVARtA. By CHARLES BONER. With Dlustrations, New Edition, with Addi- 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. With Portraits and Maps, Third Edition, Vols. I. and IJ, 8vo, 40s, 


UNIFORM EDITION. 
THE | FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In Two 


OLIVER ‘CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND ,SPEECHES. 


With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative, In Three Vols. 


LIFE OF, JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF "SCHILLER. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS In Four 
ols, 


SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO-WORSHIP. One Vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATION S OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One 


WILHELM MEISTER. By Gérue. A Translation. In 
Two Vols, 12s. 


MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations. 


8vo, 9s. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations, 


8vo, £1 1s.—Cheap Edition, 5s. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations. 8yo, 


Edition, 5s. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Illustrations.  8yo, 
£1 1s.—Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo, 


£1 1s.—Cheap Edition, 5s. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five 


Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 18s.—Cheap Edition, 4s, 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of ‘Eighty. With 


Seventy-eight Lilustrations, Imperial 8vo, 13s.—Cheap Edition, 4s. 


AMERICAN NOTES. FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 


Fourth Edition. Two Vols. Post 8vo, £1 1s.—Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


OLIVER TWIST; or, the Parish Boy’s Progress. Illustrated 
George Cruikshank, Third Edition. Three Vols. 8vo, £1 68. Cheap Edition, 3s,4d, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 8T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
‘ 


THE BIRTH-DAY a Book of on 


Life and Lmmortality, from Eminent richly printed la ant 
Designed by Samue by. ‘ato, price 1 12s, 
morocco antique, 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Richly 
ee on every page by Samuel Stanesby, with a Photographic Portrait taken 
m the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and improved Edition. Price 9s, 

cork elegant ; 14s. Turkey morocco,, 


FAIRY LAND; or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in 
Prose and Verse. By THOMAS and Hoop, their fon, hter, &c. 
tru Hood, Jun. Super-royal 16mo, price $s. 6d., coloured, gilt 


LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my Little Frie Friends. me 
E. (Daughter or the late Ca Marryat). 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt 


NEPTUNE’S HEROES ; or, the Sea-Kings of England. 


Lives of our Great Naval Commanders from Drake to Franklin. By W.H. D. ADAMS. 
With Ilustrations, Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


LOST IN CEYLON; or, the Story of a a, Boy’ and Girl’s 
Adventures in the Woods and Wilds of the prt King of Be we WILLIAM 
DaLTon. Llustrated by H. Weir. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


RALPH SEABROOKE;; or, the Adventures of a be cane 
Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. By ALFRED ELWEs, Illustrated by 
Yeap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PAPER MODEL MAKER; 


HOLIDAYS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS; or, Scenes and 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
NEW AND POPULAR GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


WHISPERING VOICES OF THE YULE. 5s. 6d. 
MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


Elegantly bound, Two Vols., 21s. 
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In One Vol, Demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 128. cloth, 
Mere OF BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE, Lord 


er een, of the Great Seal dnring the Civil War and the Commonwealth, &e. 
1. WHITELOCKE, Esq., Royal Professor, Wurtemberg. 


Now ready, Feap. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER, and | ROSAMOND : Two Plays. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBUENE. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 19, Picadilly, W. 


“tains 48 >. original Memoir will be found not only. y interesting as the b 
remarkable man, illustrating the mode of life of an English fontemen a the aS of 
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aeen Christina, Oxenstierne, and others: as well as a narrative of his embassy to the 

Jourt of Sweden. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


In Feap. 4to, cloth, price 2is.; or in morocco, elegant or antique, Sis. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by GEORGE 
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Watson, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
In One Vol. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING IN wages COLOURS. Itustrated by a of Thirty Drawings in 
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London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, a 


n Three Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 18s, 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. By J. Lornnor 
Morey, Esq., Author of “The History of the United Netherlands.” 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
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In Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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the Royal Polytechnic. With 300 Illustrations. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-strect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS DESIGNED AND ETCHED BY GORGE CRUIKSHANK IN EARLY LIFE, 


THE BEE AND THE WASP: a Fable in Verse. 
Fifty Copies printed with the Plates on India Paper, price 7s. 6d. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly, London, W. 

This day, Octavo, 21s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. By D, CAULFIELD HEKON, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


With 249 Illustrations, Octavo, 24s. 
MANEAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 
oy, ALBERT KOLLIKER, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of 
— London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Crown 8vo, with 236 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
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Volumes I, and 24s. 
London : Jonn W. PARKER and Scn, West Strand. 


REVOLUTION SIN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Roserr 


VauGuAN, D.D, The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE, 
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The Second Volume, REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION, 
London: JomN W. PArkeR and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, 6s, 
FAITHFUL FOR EVER. By Covenrry Parmorz. 
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The Second Volume is in the Press. 
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— London: Jomn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
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THE OCEAN. Beinga of the Phenomena, Subject 2 of interest observable on 
the Shores of Britain in the Arctic Seas, the Atlantic, I 
oF Boas e Atlantic, Pacitic, and Indian Oceans, &c. 

SCRIPTURE TOPOGRAPHY.—Two Vols. — PALESTINE and GENTILE WORLD. New 
Editions, considerably enlarged and im Tov illustrated with numerous Engravings 
from Photographs. Feap. Vol. 

SKETCHES OF THE gard KINGDOMS AND PEOPLES. With a Map and nume- 
rous Illustrations. Feap. 8v 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, LOS THE 
SEPOY REBELLION. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 

TLL OF USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, TRADES. With 1300 

oodcuts. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq. be jay 

PICTURES AND STORIES. Lllastrated with ht 
Colours. Imperial 1émo, Old ‘Testament, 38. New 

SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK: Seri ease History, Script and 

mEaDings FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, for Children, from 55 B.C. to 1853 A.D. Square 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FISHES. With numerous Engravings, 
‘cap. SVO, 43. 


PICPURES AND STORIES FOR LITTLE C 
mtxining 144 Woodcuts. 18mo, 1 MILDREN. By B, GLENNIE. 


WILD FLOWERS. Two Vols, By mos PRATT. With 192 Coloured Plates, 16mo, 16s, 
POLSONOUS, NOXIOUS, AND BSPRCTED PLANTS OF OUR Fi 

Forty-four Culoured Plates. Imperial iémo, és, 
OR SONGSTERS, By Pratt, With Seventy-three Coloured Plates, 


9, 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CIIRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
DEPOSITARIES: 
London 77, Greet Queens 


Lincoln’s-inn- WC. 
Hanover-street, Hanovers W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 


Law 
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In 8v0, price $s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY: an Essay i in Verse. 
ILLIAM LEB, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s On bridge. Revised 
and rged Editio 
Riv IVINGTONS, Waterloo-piace. 


On the 20th of December, price One Shilling, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
M‘Connell, and Johnson, 


THE © OYSTER ; Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, 


- and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day, Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


THE! LIMITS OF "EXACT SCIENCE AS APPLIED ' TO 


tory : an delivered before the University of C: 

the wer. CHARLES KINGS M.A., Professor of Modern History in the Gulvenaity of 
Cambridge, Chaplain in ae to the Queen, and Rector of Eversley. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London, 

Just published, in Demy Svo, price 1s. 

By TRODUCTORY ADDRESS ON JURISPRUDENCE 

ANDTHE AMENDMENT OF THE LAW, delivered to "Aas Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, at Glasgow, on September 6th, 1 By the ht Hon, JAMES 
MONCREIFY, M.P., Lord Ravoonte for Scotland, and Dean ra! the Faculty of Advocates, 

Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


WORKS BY AS GUTHRIE, D.D, 


Twenty-fifth Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. Illustrated in a Series of 
Discourses. 
Sixteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS; 


a Serics of Discourses from the Epistle to the Colossians, 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


GUTHRI2Z’S PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
Fourth Thousand, Crown $vo, price 3s, 6d. 


PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. By Rev. Tuomas 
GuTHRIB, D.D. 

“ Dr. Guthrie is the greatest of our pulpit orators, and those who have never heard him 
will probably obtain a better idea of his w onderful eloquence from his work on R: 
Schools than from his published Sermons. They are the most finished of his compositions, 
and are well worthy of his fame. It is impossible to read them unmoved. The writer is 
himself under the influence of a mastering passion, he carries his readers along with him 
by the help ofa strong, clear style, and a boundless store of illustrations.” —Times. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK ; and all Booksellers. 


This day, price 2s., faney boards, 


HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK. By JonatHan Sick, 


“This is, without exception, one of the most entertaining books ever written, n, givin, 
most laughable descriptions of the Author’s experiences of ‘ High Life in New York, ” &. 


London: C. H. CLARKE, 13, Paternoster-row. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY,—NEW VOLUME.—This day, price 2s. fancy boards, 


PRANK BERESFORD: or, Life in the Army. By Captain 
CURLING, Author of “ The Miser Lo 
at book of agreeable and amusing tae and incident, held together by a romantic 


= isa amusing volume.” 
well laid, and all more or less amusing, and contain aGestap of 


and wits” 
wd London: C. H. CLARKE, 13, Paternoster-row. 
This day, price 8s.6d., Crown Svo, cloth extra, A Second Volume of 


STORIED TRADITIONS OF SCOTTISH 


By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Editor and One of the Authors of “The Border 


CONTENTS: 
The Amateur Robbery at | Buttonhole, The Cradle of Logic. 
The Dowser of Arthur’s Sea The Bride of Bell’s Tower. 
ee College Porter of ts aiibews, Swinton House and its Fairy 
House in Bell’s Wynd. The Murder in the King’s Park in 1715. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


SOYER’ S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 
Nursery and Sick itoom, By the late SorER. "With Iiustrations on Wood, 

u an ate 

who have Shed to should buy this book.”— Morning Chronicle. 

Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; or, 
System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy, Eighth Thousand, 8vo, 15s. cloth, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 8d, 


"THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: Hints ts for t the 
ths the Senate, and the Bar. By M. BauTaty, Vicar-General, and 
all men who would practice extempore speaking . . . Eloquent, 


London; BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
This day, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


I ECTURES chiefly on Subjects relating to the USE‘ and 
MANAGEMENT of LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC and MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 
By H. WHITBHBAD, M.A., Our rhe of Clapham; T. C. WHITEHEAD, M.A., Incumbent of 
Gawcott, Bucks; and W. 
“We cannot hesitate to ent ar it one of the most really important contributions ever 
made to Social Science. It is full of profound thought and practical information.”—Lite- 
rary 


London: Boswortd and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
Just published, Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


Siruirises OF IN PARLIAMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ee OF THE LATE HENRY DRUMMOND, ESQ. Edited by Lord Lovaing, 


e speeches, dating from Mr. Dremnends return to ‘parliamentary life in 1847, are 
brilliant. original, and entirely unaffected oth ordinary prejudices and Sonventionalities, 
In many "instances they must have been beside the purpose of the debate; but they contain 
more striking aphorisms, more pregnant epigrams, more pointed statements of abstract 
Li ~ than the coilective eloquence of a dozen ministers and leaders of opposition. It 

ht be ex pected that so acute and original a mind would provide for itself a suitable 
= of expression; and Mr. Drummond’s language is remarkable for its idiomatic felicity 
and force.”—Saturday Review. 

London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


Just published, 12mo, price 2s, 6d. 


O*, PARTY SPIRIT IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


the Rev. SANDERSON RoBINs, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, Isle of T 
London : BELL and DALpY, 186, Fleet-street. 
This day is published, price 1s. 


THE CASE OF THE WAR IN Ni EW ZEALAND, from 
Authentic Documents. By E. Haro.p Browns, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, and Canon a of Exeter Cathed 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: BELL and 


ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
THE PSALTER “OR PSALMS OF DAVID, in English 
Verse, with Preface and Notes. By A OF THE oF 


Poticated, , by pe rmiesion, to the Right the Lord Bishop of Ely, aud the Rev 
rs of Bivinity i n that University. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, London: BELL and Datpy. 


PEARSON'S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. Edited 


by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
College, Cambridge, Second 


poten. and late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine’s 


ition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
Edited for the — vd of! the bridge University Press, 
the Camb arehouse, 32, Patcrnoster-row, London; 
Co., Cambridge. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW STORY. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1861, rill 


rough Sixteen Numbe: 
Way T THROUGH, THE "WORLD: Bones WO HELPED 


Him, AND WHO Passep H 


‘THE CONDUCT OF LIFE.” By Ratru Watpvo Emerson, 


Author of “Essays,” “Representative a &c. Library Edition. Post &vo, 
price 6s. cloth, (Now ready. 
Also, A CHEAPER EDITION, price 1s, cloth, 
*,* Both these Editions_are published in conjunction with the Author. 


SHAKSPERE: HIS BIRTHPLACE AND ITS NEIGH- 


wn SVG n paper, an handsomely n ornamen 
gilt edges, price 78. 6d. [Now ready, 


LEGENDS FROM FATRY LAND: with the History of 


UF and the 
the W LL. By th hor of “The Wortlebank Diary, 
Brande,” &c, Feap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations by Sanderson, pele? Joon 
‘ow 


Iv. 


SCRIPTURE LANDS, IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR 


HISTORY; to whi adde JOURNAL kept during an — 
Tour in the w, M. ‘Author of led 


10s, (Now ready. 


EGYPT IN ITS BIBLICAL RELATIONS AND MORAL 


ASPECT. By the Rev. J. FOULKES Jonxzs, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
( Just ready, 


TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. By WaAttEr 
trations, price Life in Spain.” Two Vols. Post 8vo, Right 


Vit. 


BERMUDA: ITS HISTORY, GEOLOGY, CLIMATE, 


Vill. 


LAVINTA. TA. By t the Aut Author of “Doctor Antonio,” and 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


13, Gaxat Mant 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


BRITISH ARTISTS, FROM HOGARTH TO TURNER: 


being a Series of Biographical Sketches. By WALTER THORNBURY. Two Vols., Mis, 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. By 


FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by Many Howitt, Two Vols. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. ey, the e Author of “Joun Haurrax, 
GENTLEMAN.” One Vol., 10s. 6d, elegantly 
“A =e ores volume; one which all Song mn most men, would be proud to 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 


SSIAN ACQUISITI: on the CONFINES of INDIA and GHINA’ 


LODGE'S PEERAGE AND. BARONETAGE for 1861, 


under the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER MaJeEsty and H.R.H, the Prince Consort, 
and Corrected by the Edition, One Vol, al 8vo, with the 
Arms beautifally engraved ly bound, with gilt edges, price $1 bd. 


MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B., 


with Original Letters from Lords CHATHAM, NELSON, CASTLERRAGH, MULGRA’ 
Mr. CANNING, &. Edited, from Family Papers, by Lady Ou 
Second Edition. Two Vols., 283. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. JEarrreson. 


“A very pleasant, da kk." —Ath 


TWELVE Ry a Christmas Story. By, the he Author of 


“GRANDMOTHER'S Moyky,” &c, Bound and lilustrated. 


TR B. BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE, or, 
Volune of HURST STANDARD LIDEARY, the How 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE HOUSE uO’ mE MOOR. By the Author of 
MAGDALEN HAVERING. By the Author of “Tur 
HiGH PLACES. By G. T. Lowtu, Esq. Three Vols. 


“ A tale of uncommon interest. There is in it a freshness of fecli fineness 
perception, and a facility of expression as delightful as rare.”—Globe. _e = 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By the Author 


* MARGABET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” Sc, Three 


THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the _huthor of “Tur 
MORALS OF May Farr,” “CRExzDS,” Three V 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
in One Vol., price 5s., elegantly bound, and Illustrated, 


ork complete 
FURST AND BLACKETY’S STANDARD ) LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 


1. Sam NatuRE aND Human, 8, PorEs. 
ATURE. 9. A Lire FoR Lip 
2. Jounw HALIFAX, GENTL 10, LEIGH Couns 
B ORESCENT AND HER BRIDESMAIDS, 
4. By M Sam LD JU 
FAMILY 
Saat SLICK’S Wise SAWS. 
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NEW WORK ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILISATION. 
. Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
Pus PROGRESS OF NATIONS; or, the Principles 
of National Development in their Relation to Statesmanship: a Study 
in Analytical History. 
London: Loyemay, Green, Longman, and Roperrs. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S 
LAYS OF ROME. 


New Edition, price 21s cloth; or 42s. in morocco by Hayday, 
ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
With Illustrations, original and from the antique, by G. Scharf, 
engraved on Wood by S. Williams. 

An Edition of Lord Macavtay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” with “Ivry” 
and the “ Armada,” in 16mo, with Vignette, price 4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. in 
morocco by Hayday. 

London: Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and Rospsrts. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 
The Second Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. 
SYDNEY SMITH: a Selection of the most Memorable Passages in 
his Writings and Conversation. 

“In these selections, made with great ; which have now reached the dignity of 
taste and discrimination, we are presented, | maxims or aphorisms, and the author- 
almost at a glance; with the brightest and | ship of which is not unfrequently attri- 
best of the writings of the facetious, pure, | buted by the superficial reader to Shak- 
and elegunt-minded Sypnxy Situ; in- | speare, , or Addison.” 
cluding all those sayings and sentences Glasgow Herald, 

London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 


The Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


Y LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? 
a Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an Main. 
“It is written with good feeling, and _ keen power of observation. Almost cvery 
also with that crowning virtue—the only | page affords examples of this.” 
virtue that brings its own reward—good | Saturday Review, 
sense.” —Athenaum. | “The work of one thoroughly con- 
“The inteliectual merits of the book versant with her subject, and whose know- 
are very striking. They consis* in strong | ledge of its details is derived not from 
good sense, the generosity which usually | reaving, but from active and diligent em- 
accompanies that quality, and a singularly | ployment.”—Record. 
London: Loyemay, GREEN, LoneMAN, and Rosperts. 


NEW WORK BY THE ABBE DOMENECH. 
Just published, in Two Vols. 8vo, with a ag yee Sixty Woodcuts, 
and other Illustrations, price 36s. cloth, 
EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE GREAT 
DESERTS OF NORTH AMERICA. By the Asse Domeyzscu, 
Author of “ Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico.” 

“ The Abbé Domenech’s work is full of | present ‘the mysterious reflection of the 
interest ; it impresses us erally with a | mind, which seems to appeal to us from 
conviction of the good faith, simple-heart- | the landscape,’ without any sacrifice 
edness, perseverance, industry, and com- | of scientific accuracy... . . The chapters 

hensiveness of observation which dis- | on Indian literature contain much curious 
ish its excellent author. The de- | matter. The final chapter of the work 
scriptive parts, in particular, are very | discusses the question of Indian civiliza- 
well done, being at once picturesque and | tion, and the ,Probable future of this de- 
exact ; vivid enough to suggest the sceni- | voted people.”—Spectator. 
cal reality, and sympathetic enough to ' 


London: Loyemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 


SIR B. BURKE’S WORK ON THE VICISSITUDES OF 
ENGLISH FAMILIES. 


The Frast and Seconp Serres, in Crown 12s. 6d. each, 


ICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES: Essays and 
Narratives illustrating the surprising Mutability of Fortune in the 
History of our Noble Houses. By Sir Bernarp Burks, Ulster King of 
Arms; Author of the “ Peerage Baronetage,” &. 
The First Serres (Fifth Edition) and the Szconp Sgxres, constituting 
the complete Work, may now be had. 
“Nothing more romantic than these | histories—books which, except in rare 
true stories can be found in the whole | instances, are hopelessly unreadable. Sir 
of fiction.” —Leader. Bernard Burke, in this instance, comes as 
“Ulster has here given us an agreeable | a medium between that world and the 
most interesting | ordinary reading public, and takes ad- 
branches of genealogy. Our novelists | advantage of his position with taste and 
hardly dream of the material for fiction | skill.”—Atheneum, 
which lies buried in county and family | 


London: Loyeman, Green, Loyemay, and Roperts. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S “ST. PAUL,” NEW EDITIONS. 
In Two Vols. Square Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Woodcuts, and 
Four Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 

[HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By 

the Kev. W. J. Conypzarz, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and the Rev. J. 8. Howsoy, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool. Third Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 
Recent American Notices. 


“This must now be considered as the “We know of no more interesting and 
standard work on the subject, at least in valuable contribution to the history of the 


the English language. Apostolic Age.” 
“ high praise thorough e have no tation in pronoun 
‘and illustra- | this to be one of the most 
tions, and excellent spirit.” teresting, and valuable contributions to 
Sacra. — the English press 
ever furnis! 
“ This is a work of extraordinary merit. Bostow EveyinG Travecirr, 


It should be in the library of every minister “ Its descriptive parts are drawn with 
and intelligent la: man.” the hand of Samke, and its historical 
PHILADELPHIs PRESBYTERIAN. | and narrative parts exhibit great extent 
“This work is a noble monument of the | of research, a careful sifting of materials, 
zeal, ability, and piety of its authors. ... | and anice faculty of arra ent, The 
The traces of conscientious fidelity, open- | style is everywhere clear and chaste, We 
hearted candour, and earnest piety, are | regard 
manifest on every page.” to the Christian literaiure of our age.” 
Nortu American Review, New Youx 
G@ The Original Edition, with more numerous Illustrations, in Two Vols: 
to, price £2 8s., may also be had. 


London: Lonemay, Grezx, Loyemay, and Roperts. 


it as a most valuable contribution 


ENGLISH POLITICAL SONGS AND BALLADS. 
Just published, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


OLITICAL BALLADS of the SEVENTEENTH and 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, annotated by H. WaLkeR WILKINS. 
London: Longman, Green, LoncMman, and Koperts. 


NEW EDITION OF MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF HAVELOCK. 
Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 


EMOIRS OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY 
HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By Joun Cuark Marsamay. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 

“The new Memoir of Sir Henry Have- ; tone of the writer’s mind is in perfect 
lock is written by one of his wife’s family | harmony with that which characterized 
with an affectionate admiration, which | Havelock himself, the memoir is in every 
the reader will not fail to share. We | respect the better for the point of view 
obtain from it the most intimate acquaint- from which it has been written.” 
ance with its hero; and as the religious Examiner. 


London: Loneman, Lonemay, and Roserts. 


THE CANADIAN RED RIVER AND ASSINNIBOINE AND 
SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 

Just published, in Two Vols. 8vo, with Twenty whole-page Chromo- 
xylographs, Seventy-six Woodcuts, Three Maps topographical and 
geological, Four Plans, and a Sheet of Profiles of the County explored, 
price 42s. cloth, 


ARRATIVE of the CANADIAN RED RIVER 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1857, and of the ASSINNI- 
BOINE and SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1858. 
By Henry Youte Hrinp, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Chemistry and 
Geology in the University of Trinity College, Toronto; in charge of the 
Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Expedition. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 


NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 
In a few days will be published, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 


(THE LOST TRIBES, AND THE SAXONS OF 
THE EAST AND OF THE WEST. With new views of Buddhism, 
and Translations of Rock Records in India. By Gzorgz Moore, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians. ’ 

As the title indicates, the object of family are shown to bear more directly 
this work is to prove the Hebrew origin _ and more providentially on the destiny of 
of the Saxon races. This is attempted by | the human race ia the moral government 
tracing their earliest connexions in the | of the world than ethnologists and histo- 
East, and by reference to historical events | rians have hitherto admitted. The subject 
and existing monuments. The inquiry | extends through eighteen chapters, each 
enters on much new ground, and is be- | of which has a distinct bearing on the 
lieved by the Author to afford incidentally | , meer argument, which has been con- 
evidence of the truth of Scripture Pro- | ducted as far as possible in a manner to 
phecy, as well as to throw some new light | interest the general r as well as to 
on the mystery involving the origin and | meet the requirements of the more 
early history of Buddhism. The past in- | structed, 
fluence and probable future of the Saxon 


London: Lonemay, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


MISS ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Newly revised and much aes Edition, with additional Plates and 
Woodcuts, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

ODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 
reduced to a system of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully tested 
Receipts, in which the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers 
have as much as possible applied and explained. By Exiza Acton. 
G4 In Acton’s “ Cookery-Book” both the quantity of every article 
necessary for the preparation of each Receipt, and the time required for its 
preparation, are minutely stated. The Contents are as follows :— 


1. Soups. 2. Fis. 19. Sovrrizs, Omcets, &c, 

3. Disues ov 20. PuppinGs. 

4. Graviss. 5. Sauces. 21. Baxep Puppines, 

6. CoLp Sauces, Sataps, 22. Eees anp 

7. Store Sauces. 8. ForcEmzats. 23. Sweet Disues, on EntTREMETS, 
9. Bortine, Roastine, &. 24. Parserves. 25, Prckves, 
10, Beer. ll. Vea. 26, 27. ConFECTIONEEY. 
12. Mutton anp Lams. 28. Dessert Disnrs. 
13. Pork. 14, Povitry. 29, Syrups, Liqugurs, &c. 
15. Game. 30. Corrgxz, &c. 
16. Curries, Porrsp Meats, &. 31, Brean. 
17, VEGETABLES. 18, Pastry. 32, Forsien anp JewisH Cooxery. 


Preceded by copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and Roberts. 


NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS SEWELL’S 
TALES AND STORIES, 
The Set of Nine Vols. Crown 8vo, price £1 10s. bound in cloth; or, each 
of the Nine Works complete in One Vol. separately as below. 
TORIES AND TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AMY HERBERT.” 


AMY HERBERT 2s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE 2s. 6d. 
EARL’S DAUGHTER 2s, 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE 28. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL 3s. 6d, 
IVORS; OR, THE TWO COUSINS ...... 6d. 


3s. 
KATHARINE ASHTON 33. Od. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL 58. 

LANETON PARSONAGE 48, 6d. 


“ While older readers instinctively recur | taught and made to fee] that by following 
to the ‘ Experience of Life’ as foremost in | the path tracked out the high prize ma: 
excellence and wisdom among the | be obtained. To the thoroughness and 
writings of the present author, her young | integrity, the absolute rectitude incul- 
admirers will as instinctively recal ‘ Lane- | cated in thought, word, and deed, and to 
ton Parsonage’ as their prime favourite, | the tender charity extended to the erri 
Youthful readers can scarcely enter | and repentant, we are inclined to attri- 
critically into the fineness of outline and | bute the hold these works tuke on readers 
the delicacy of tinish which mark each | of all classes and all ages, The pure 
character, the exquisite mosaic inlaying | transparent sincerity tells even on those 
the whole production [*‘ Laneton Par- | who are apt to find any work whose aim 
sonage’}, but they can unconsciously ap- | and object are religious, heavy and un- 
preciate the result. ‘hey feel that the | interesting. The republicution of these 
children who ure made for the time their | works in an easily accessible form is a 
companions are realities in their good- | benefit of which we cannot o 
ness and their naughtiness: and high as | the solid advantages,”—G.iong, 
is the standard set before them, they are 


London: Loyeman, Grey, Lonomay, and Roserts. 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


GERMON S CHIEFLY ON THE THEORY OF BELTEF. 
the late Rev. JAMES Guascete Boos, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford; Incum- 
beat Bg John’s, Paddingto 
London: GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


In Two Vols. 16mo, with Vignette-titles, price 1%s.; or, 21s. bound in morocco, 


THE P POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 
LA) rising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIA 
LET, tue TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical — 
London: LoyGMAN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS, 


Just published, in Feap. Svo, price Sixpence, 


SCHOOL | DRILL, SCHOOL MUSIC, AND SCHOOL 


Be short Addresses to the Schools of the ‘Liverpool Collegiate Instjtu- 
tee. Be J.S. Howson, M.A., Principal of the ;,Author “Sermons 
‘Yoint of «Tho Life and Epistles of St, P: 


London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


SOUTHEY’S “ DOCTOR” IN ONE VOLUME. 
In Square Crown 8vo, with Portrait, &c., price One Guinea, 
THE DOCTOR, &c. By the late Roserr Sovrney. 
Complete in One Volume. Edited ‘by the Author’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. JonW 
Woop Warts, B.D, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ropers. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF WILLIAM HOWITT’S TWO SERIF: 
“VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES,” SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


In Two Vols. Square Crown 8vo, with upwards < Eighty highly-finished 
Wood Engravings, price %s. cloth, 
Visits TO REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, B Battle- 


Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
By WILLIAM Howitt. The Second Edition. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster-row. 


ADAPTED FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Second Edition, in Fcap. 4to, price 28s. cloth, gilt top, 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER, in 48 Historical Engravings. 
By Gustav Kornieé. With Explanations by ARCHDEACON HARE: Continued by 
SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 
“A more admirable gift-book for Christmas-day, birth-day, wedding-day, or any day, 
could not be pointed ont.”—Builder, 
“The whole volume teems with artistic beanty.”—John Bull. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LoneMan, and ROBERTS. 


Third Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and 
ral Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. CALVERT, M.A. 
St. Antholin’ s, and Minor Canon of St. Pani’s. Printed, and ornamented wii ASS 
ore snaverer. on wood from designs by the Author, in the style of “ Queen Eliegbeth's 
rayer- Boo! 


This elegant volume is admirably adapted for -zift, no doubt, 
ba lone,  maneed a great run of popularity. of this kind 


*—John 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Now ready, a New Edition, greatly improved, in One Vol. &vo, —_ Five Plates 
(Two Coloured) and Twenty-seven Woodcuts, price 148, 


"THE THEATRE OF THE GREEKS: a Treatise on the 


History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama; with various Supplements. By J. W. 
Dowacpson, D.D., Classical Examiner in the Univ ersity of London, and formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition, revised, onlarged, and in part re’ ~ 
with numerous Llustrations from the best Ancient Authorities. 


Lon LONGMAN and Co.; StmpKIN and Co.; J. and F. H. Rrvrineton; 


and Co.; EB. P. WILLIAMS; Brut and Danpy; D. NuTT; and W. ALLAN. Cam 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. ; and MACMILLAN and Co, 


EUCLID ARRANGED FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, in Two Numbers, 4to, price Sixpence each, 


THE | GEOMETRICAL COPY-BOOK: being an Attemp 


fixin the hae the Propositions. of Euclid, and to impart the habit of wri 


logically and for Examinations, the abbreviated and symbolical Pete adopted 

in the Universities and Public Schools. For the use of Candidates for the Military and 
Civil Service, London University, College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge - 
Class, and other Examinations. ‘By A. K. IsprsTer, M.A. 


London : Lowexa™, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


BENNETT'S EDITION OF THE “PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.” 


Recently published, in One Vol. Fcap. 4to, price 21s. cloth, gilt edges; or 31s, 6d, 
moroceo by Hayday, 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. wis 196, Jilus- 
trations, engraved on Steel and Wood, from Original Des: 
BENNETT; and a Preface _ the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
“ An edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ | masterly illustration from art before; and 
which would astonish the stern old Puritans | Mr, Kingsley’s preface sets forth very lu- 
its beauty and artistic interest. Mr. 


characters. .... Bunyan’salle- | place and inappropriate.” "—Guard 


gory certainly ‘neeer met with such | 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON SACRED AND 
LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 


The Third Edition, great), impor ed, in Two Vols. Sqnare Grown 8vo, with 17 Etchi: 
80 Woodcuts, price 31 Sis. 6d J 


SACRED AND _LEGENT DARY ART: containing Legends 
Hermits, and + yale Saints of Chr as rep By 


Also, by Mrs. JAMESON, in the same Series, 


LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 


Second 
Edition, greatly improved, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. One Vol., 28s. 
LEGENDS OF. THE ylADONN: A. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged ; 27 Vols., 28s. 


In Seven Vols, 8vo, price £5 5s. cloth, 


CHRISTIANITY AND MANKIND, THEIR 
BEGINNINGS AND PROSPECTS. By C. C.J. BUNSEN, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 
a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, and extended, of “ Hippolytus’ af his Age.” 


*,* This Second Slee of the “‘ Hippolytus” is composed of Three distinct Works, 
ich may be had separately, 


1. HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; or, the Beginnings 


a Prospects of Christianity. Two Vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


2. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of UNIVERSAL 
applied and ont Be : containing an account of the Alphabetical 


ANALECTA ANTE-NICANA. Three Vols. 8vo, 42s. 


“A most valuable contribution to our patristic and ecclesiastical literature. 
: London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopErts. 


CATS AND FARLIE’S EMBLEMS BY LEIGHTON, 
Late! lished in One Vol. Imperial 8vo, with a jiece, Sixty large 
and Sixty Tailpieces engraved on Drinted within 
— price # lis, 6d. in Grolier covers designed by ‘the rtist; or £2 12s. 6d, 
Hayday 


in morocco by 
Mund EMBLEMS, with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs 


cidiy why any other kind of illustration, of 
Bennett has chosen for illustration not | a loftier or more refined sort, would me of 


In One large Volume, Medium 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS. With 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. AIKIN. New Edition, with Supplement, 
of more recent Selections, by LUCY AIXIN, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, ILLUSTRATED BY D. MACLISE, B.A. 


In One Vol. Super-royal 8vo, poten Sis. amy qs 52s. 6d. bound in 
MOORE’ S IRISH MELODIES. notllustrated with 
Original Designs by D. Macuise, R.A., and the Text engraved on 8 


*,* The Original Edition, in Imperial price 63s. £4 14s, 64,; 
£6 6s. boards. 


“ Every specimen of an illustrated book at bes 
which we have hitherto seen falls short of | Tiched splendi 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


In Medium 8vo, price 21s. cloth ; or bound in morocco, 42s. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete 
in One Vol., with Portrait and Vignette, 


Also a cheaper issue, with a Portrait and Nineteen Plates, complete in Ten Vols. 
Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. Or, 


JOAN . 8s. 6d. | BALLADS and METRICAL TALES. 


JUVENILE ‘MINOR POEMS. Two Vols., 7s 
Two Vols., | CURSE OF KEHAMA... 64 
MADOU 3s. 6d, | POET'S PILGRIMAGE to. to WATER- 

RODERICK 3s. 6d. LOO, and M 3s. 6d. 


contains, besides his Au‘ right and 


biographical Prefaces and Notes, man or any 
Thousund important Emendations of the | edi 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, a ond Paternoster-row, 


Just published, in Two Vols. 8vo, ee a Photograph by Claudet, 
Le MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS: 

the he Woyal Society of Lite of 
m Athenian 
on the Prineipal Ital Talian Writers. 


Great be- 
hes of St. Dennis and St. 


A_ Conversation between Mr. Abraham 


‘Dryden, 


‘on Bovernment. 
minster 's Defence of Mill, 
Mirabeau. 


Cowley and Mr. John Milton touching the | Biographies :— 
Great Civil War. Fraucis Atterbury. 
On the Athenian orators. John Buayan. 
A tng wt Account of a Oliver Goldsmith, 
Epic P. to be entitled The Welling- | amuel Johnson, 
toniad, and ‘to be published av. | . William Pitt. 
itford’s History lianeous Poems, Inecriptions, &e, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roperts. 


BARON BUNSEN’S WORK ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Just published, Vol. IV., in 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s. 


BKerer S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: an 
Historical Investi “‘ in Five Books. By Baron BUNSEN, D.C.L. Translated by 
C. H. CorrRELL, Esq., Vol I. 288.: Vol and Vol. 258 


“ Besides the te of every essen conclusion. It matters not what the har- 
tial kind in regard to Egypt, which his work ness be with which he is equipped, , he seems 
proves him to possess, we must confess we to move with onal ease and grace under all. 
are much struck with the singular ey of The volume be’ 
combination Chevalier Bunsen displays,and of a knowledge which must have 
the mastery with which he conducts his | painful gathering of a life, and would 

reefold argument, resting upon the & emery we 
puilosophy a and fable, towards give weeks cal Review. 


an WORK BY CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON. 


published, ‘0 Vols. 8vo, with a Map, Twenty-two Wood Engravings, 
amt Twelve in Chromo- xplography, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA: a 

Picture of EB tion. Ricwarp F. Burton, Captain H.M. Indian Army; 
Fellow and Gold Me list of the = ge Society. 

“The narrative lights up a ogien of rightly called ay book a picture of 
derful interest so vividly, th he tion; and it is a upon 
rama seems alive with cities and vil » | richest colours of creation are fresh, in con- 
men and women, caravans and encamp- | trast with the most fantastic arts 
crafts man in the vanity and caprice 
are among the most extraordinary on the | his barbarism." —. Atheneum. 
African continent, Captain Burton has 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


DR. THOMAS BULL’S TWO MANUALS FOR MOTHERS, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, in Feap. Svo, price 5s. 
A to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of their 


LTH during PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM: with 
by TuOMAS BULL, M.D, The Eleventh Edition, revised. 


CONTENTS : 
management of Ly tem | 6. Hints for the lying-in room, referring 
nts r 
2. Of the mode by which pregnancy may be the 
determined, 8. ofthe’ 


of pregnancy, 9% Ofn 
for their prevention and relief. y ofr the nfenerel management of the 
reckoning, or 
labour may be expected. | 


By the same Author, New Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 


THE MATERNAL pMAN AGEMENT of “CHILDREN 
in HEALTH and Edition, rev 
CONTENTS: 


rom ns found in “af works by ton, F.S. e tt t 

with Additions by RP 
most original and, of | qualities in the pictorial features Of the 
Athen lume. Among the artistic aw en 

“A splendid ~book. ‘in respect « “re en- of the season it stands prominently fo 
We have seen nothing < ouch rfect eal: 

accessories, its pretensions are as suyerior |} viduali ty this year. As git. 
as its literary material is solid; and what | especially to be EY Its_axio- 
renders its merit more striking is itsmarked | matic form is most suitable to the n- 
tieaitmilarity from the works usually pub- | ning of a new year, when the wisdom of the 
lighed as presents.” *—Tim past should be held of some account in 
ppe richness and breadth of colour yoans for our guidance in the future; and 
we indicated as characterizing | its abundance and diversity of su’ will 
Jacob Cats have corresponding | give it an enduring value.”—Daily 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopERtTs, 


Introductory remerks on the great mortality ef childres and the conseyuent duty af 


I, Management of children in health, in ee of children in disease, 
tern sing. ral remarks on illness. 
} fines for the detection of disease 
3. Artificial feedin; in the child ye he mother, 
4 Diet of childhoud—viz., from the second | I. Actiante nts and diseases which may oceur 


year to the eighth. birth or = r. 
5. General management up to 12. Other accidents of infancy and child- 
eight pee 13. Disorders of the stomach and bowels of 
6. of medicines, their use and abuse. ts. 
. Of vaccination. 4. Diseaves of 


‘during teething, and of the Ou ‘the pre acrofula and eon< 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
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THIS DAY, 8vo, with Portrait, price 14s, 
MEMOIR OF 
GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF TECHNOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


By His Sister, JESSIE AITKEN WILSON. 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


FORTY-EIGHT PAGES, PRICE THREEPENCE, 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE “ WELCOME GUEST,” 
To be published December 15th, and entitled 


SNOW-BOU ND, 


Will contain Original Tales by the following Authors :— 


Jonun 
D. W. Bucwawan, D. Ricumonp. 
Wraxatt, M., Brappow. 
Avrior or “ GranpMoTHER’s Lrevr. Warneronp, R.N. 
Money.” Epuunp Yates, ETO, ETC. 


With Illustrations by Putz, Sx111, Mortex, Hoventon, Macqvorn, 


HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In the JANUARY NUMBER (ready December 22nd, price 1s.) 


T EMPL E BA R 


WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
ENTITLED 


“THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON.” 


BY 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


TEMPLE BAR OFFICE, 122, FLEET STREET. 


“Tox Srory or ove Lives rrom to 
On Thursday, December 13th, will be published, price Fourpence, 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 


FORMING THE 


EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Published at 26, Wellington-street, London, WC, ; and by all Bookzellers. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Number 84 of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Price Twopence, contains 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS: 
& NEW SERIAL STORY. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Continued from week to week until completed in August. 


reams also in pees Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington-street, 
trand, W.C.; and by Cuarmay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, London, 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
The Janvary will contain 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 
Prologue-——-THE WILL OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
1. How, ihe Big Right a and Renowned King Henry the Eighth waxed gricvously 


I. ah a. laid te Enemies for Queen Catherine Parr; and how she fell 
nto it. 


Ill, a - Means of Avoiding the Peril proposed by Sir Thomas Seymour to the 
ween. 


IV. How the Designs of Wriothesley and Gardiner were Foiled by the Queen’s Wit. 
V. Of the Interview between the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Seymour in the 


Bowyer Tower. 
VI. How the King, fin end oy took a last leave of the Princesses 
sore i the Edward ; and of the Counsel he gave 

em, 


‘With an Illustration by JOHN GILBERT, 
“ Sir Thomas Seymour vowing Fidelity to Prince Edward.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STRELT, 


Shortly will be published, in Post 8vo, 
THE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI 
IN THE TWO SICILIES. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


By Captain C. 8. FORBES, R.N. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
NEW EDITION OF “JULIAN HOME.” 
Just published, in 12mo, Fourth Thousand, price 5s, 


JULIAN HOM E: 
A Tale of College Life. 


By F. W. FARRAR,. 
Author of the “Origin of Language.” 


By the same Autuor, Sixth Thousand, price 6s. 6d. 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


A Tale of Roslyn School. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


PROFESSOR OWEN’S PALEONTOLOGY. 


Recently published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


PALEONTOLOGY; 


Or, a Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals and their 
Geological Relations. 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


DR. DAVIS'S 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE 


Is published this day, in 8vo (631 pp.), with Thirty-three — Steel Chromo- 
lith ithographs, Aquatints, and Woodcuts, 21 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


LORD AUCKLAND’S 
JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


WITH PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION BY THE 


Right Hon. and Right Rey. the BISHOP of BATH and WELLS, 
Is published this day, in Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


DR. HOOK’S 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY. 


From the Mission of Augustine, to the Death of Howley. 
The First Volume is now ready, in 8vo, 15s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


ALMANACKS FOR 1861. 
This day is published, price 5s, 
THE ARMY ALMANACK. 


Also, uniform, price 5s, 


THE NAVY ALMANACK. 


Beautifully printed in Dax and Sow, from 
igns by Roperr Duptey, Esq 


In pin © the information usually ge y in every Almanack, there will be 
found in the Army awp Navy Atmanacks all the principal Military and Naval 
Achievements performed by British valour. 

The Uniforms of both services, faithfully coloured, represent the different grades, 
from the highest in command to the lowest. Mr, Dupuxy has grouped these figures 
most tastefully around the letterpress, and given at a glance the costume of the 
British Navy and Army. 


Published at the Office of Toe Army anp Navy Gazzrtrs, 16, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., where orders are now received, and specimens ot Frames at be seen, 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN, 
One Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


TH BRITISH CONSTITUTION: its History, Structure, 


Working. By Henny, Lory BrovGuaM, D.C.L, Ox., PRS, ber of 
National Institute of Frauce, and the Royal Academy of "Napise; Chancellor the 
niversity of sdjabargh. 
London a and Glasgow : RicHarp and Company. 


DEDICATED TO THE MASTER OF THE MINT. 
Price 21s., antique cloth, gilt, 


THE COINAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: an 


Outline of the ay my the of the o Great Britain and her Dependencies, from 


HENRY N H 
the Baritest Period to RY HUMPHREYS, New Edition, 
London and Glasgow ; RICHARD GRIFFIN and CoMPANY, 
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On the 18th instant will be published, price 7s, 
and Illustrated with nearly 200 Engravings on Wood, 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
ONCE A WEE K. 


With Illustrations in the highest style of Art by Mttuats, Lercu, TENNIEL, 
Cuaries Krene, H. K. Browne, and other eminent Artists. 


NEW WORK BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


THE SILVER CORD; 
A New Serial Story by SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN TENNIEL, 
Is continued Weekly in 


“ONCE A WEEK.” 


*,* Published in be = | Numbers, price 3d.; Monthly Parts, price 1s,; and 
Half-yearly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS. 


J APANESE FRAGMENTS. By Captain SHERARD 
OSBORN, R.N. In Square 16mo, price 7s., gilt edges. 


*,* This Work is illustrated with Facsimiles of apn Wy eee by 
the Author in the City of Yedo. Six of them have been reduced by the new 
patent process, and are coloured after the originals. The Wood Engravings, 
twenty-two in number, are accurately traced from the Japanese drawings. 


RYAN HARRINGTON. By Georce MEREDITH. 
A Novel. In Three Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 
[In a few days. 


’ | ‘HE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES. By N. A. Woops, Esq., the “Times” 
Special Correspondent. In One Vol. Post 8vo. (In the press. 
“Tt has been his happy lot at the age of nincteen, to render to his country a very 
it and essential service. Many a man, born of a Royal family, has descended into 
e grave, rendering to his fellow men much less good service than has been rendered 
by this young prince. Whatever may be the destiny which Providence has reserved 
for him, it is a proud thing that he can reflect on this voyage across the Atlantic,”— 
Extract from the Duke of Newcastle's Speech at Nottingham, Dec. 8th. 


TH, HUSBANDRY, AND HANDICRAFT, 


By Harriet Margrineav. In One Vol. Post 8yo. 
(In the press. 


RITISH SEA-WEEDS NATURE-PRINTED. 
Containing 70 Coloured Nature Prints, with Engraved Magnified 
Dissections of the whole Species described in the volume. The Descriptions 
by W. G. JounsronEe and ALExanpEeR Croat. The “ Nature-Printed 
British Sea-weeds” forms Four handsome Vols. in Royal 8vo, consisting of 
210 Plates, with the necessary letter-press. Either Volume may be 
separately. The price of each is £2 2s. 


BRITISH FERNS NATURE-PRINTED. The 

Descriptions by Tuomas Moore, F.L.S. The work contains 122 Plates, 
and 500 pages of letter-press, and is completed in Two Vols. Royal 8vo, 
uniform with the “ Nature-Printed British Sea-weeds.” Either Volume may 
be had separately. The price of each is £2 2s, 


HE CAREER, LAST VOYAGE, AND DIS. 

COVERY OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By 

Captain Ossory, C.B. With Eight Illustrations by Captain 
May. Price 2s. 6d., Feap. 8vo. 


How TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. Intended asa 

General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving .an Bstate 

= a Quarter of an Acre toa Hundred Acres in extent). 

MP. y Illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, 
G A an a 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING ORNA- 

MENTAL TREES. With particular reference to Conifere. In 
which ali the Hardy Species are popularly described. By Messrs. Stanp1sH 
and Nosis. Price 5s. cloth. 


Epwarp 
and Sketches 


1 Objects. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
YUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1861. With a 
Coloured Illustration (THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT) by Jony 
and numerous Woodeuts by Jonn and Joun 
On the 18th inst., will be published, price 3d., stamped 4d. 
UNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1861. Illustrated 
by Joun Legon and Cuaries Keene. 
PUNCH’ TEN ALMANACKS. 1842 to 1851. 
Price 2s. 6d. in stiff boards, gilt edges. 
PUNcH's TEN ALMANACKS. Second Series. 
1852 to 1861. Price 2s, 6d. 


UNCH’S TWENTY ALMANACKS, 
1861, Bound in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


1842 to 


Published at the PUNCH OFFICE, 85, Fleet-street, B.C. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY SUTHERLAND AND KNOX. 

In Two Vols, Crown 8vo, price 21s., with numerous Illustrations, 
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